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Home News.—Some time since Admiral Fletcher, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, made an offi- 
cial report to Secretary Daniels on the condition of the 

, _ fleet. The Senate voted the docu- 
ee ment confidential, but in view of the 
" fact that portions of it found their 
way into the papers, the seal of secrecy was later re- 
moved. The New York Sun gives this summary of the 
defects and needs of the fleet, as pointed out by the 
Admiral. Defects: shortage of officers; shortage of 
men ; lack of fast armored ships and fast light cruisers ; 
lack of aircraft; limitation of mobility and seagoing 
qualities of submarines; lack of radio direction finder; 
too frequent overhaul of battleships. Needs: full com- 
plement in active ships of the fleet; additional mining 
and sweeping vessels; desirability of mobilizing an- 
nually ships in reserve, with the active fleet ; battle target 
practice at long ranges; increased facilities at fleet ren- 
dezvous ; provision for division commanders, for mining 
division and auxiliary division; provision for more 
speed in design of fighting craft intended to operate with 
the fleet ; anti-aircraft guns. The report has been called 
“a terrible exposure of carelessness or inefficiency or 
both.” Secretary Daniels issued a statement denying that 
he was responsible for the conditions disclosed and declar- 
ing that he had already done much to remedy the defects 
pointed out. Editorial comment is particularly severe. 
The New York Sun remarks: 


In his annual report the commander of the Atlantic Fleet 
complained of the shortage of officers and men afloat. One 
division lacked 1,350 men. Mine-laying ships and destroyers had 
only seventy-five per cent of their complement. The “battle 
efficiency inspection” revealed that a chief petty officer was in 
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Michigan 21 and the South Carolina 16. Perhaps worst of all 
was the Admiral’s discovery that a pay clerk and a yeoman 
were in charge of the plotting room of a dreadnought, in place 
of experienced commissioned officers. Admiral Fletcher, this 
is specially to be noted, said that in January, 1915, or a month 
after the report of Secretary Daniels was published, he com- 
plained of a shortage of 5,000 men, and it was even greater in 
the following summer. 


Now let us turn to the report made by Secretary Daniels in 
December, 1914. It will be understood at once why he did not 
want Admiral Fletcher’s annual report a few months later to 
see the light. In almost the first paragraph Mr. Daniels said 
that “in every line of progress and achievement it [the navy] 
has demonstrated its steady advance and efficiency.” The 
service, he declared, was “up to its prescribed quota in numbers.” 
The United States had “a submarine flotilla relatively and 
actually very powerful.” Our submarines were “on a par with 
any in the world.” “More than ninety per cent of the effective 
fighting power of the navy is now fully manned,” was another 
of the Secretary’s positive assertions. Of the schools afloat 
against which Admiral Fletcher protested Mr. Daniels said: 

“The navy is coming to be ‘the biggest university in America,’ 
as it has been termed since the broadening and deepening of its 
educational system. ‘Every ship a school’ is now literally true.” 

In the building program recommended not one scout cruiser 
was included, and only eight submarines, one seagoing, seven 
coast defence. Mr. Daniels interlarded his report with verses, 
quoted from Carlyle’s “Hero Worship,” spilled sentiment over 
page after page, glorified the Vera Cruz exploit, which he said 
has been “told in prose and poetry,” and wound up by saying 
that “this has been a proud and solemn year for the American 
navy.” But nowhere in his report did Mr. Daniels show an 
intelligent knowledge of the navy or seem to realize its limita- 
tions and shortcomings. 


Evidently some kind of preparedness is necessary. 

Just as the former report was being published, Major 
General Wood was testifying on the condition of the 
army before the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
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He declared our coast defense useless, 
our militia system vicious and our 
volunteer system little better. The 
General advised that the following steps be taken im- 
mediately to improve our national defense: 


The Army 


The modification of the enlistment act to provide for a short 
term of service with the colors and service with the reserve 
corps. All the increase possible in the regular army, especially in 
infantry and artillery. Authority and money for the formation 
of an officers’ corps of 45,000 men, a matter of imperative neces- 
sity. The accumulation of a reserve of material. 


Then he suggested that the army within the United 
States and our colonies be increased to 210,000 men, 
advocated an enlistment law to pave the way for the es- 
tablishment of a trained reserve of twice that number of 
men and finally proposed a system of universal military 
service for all citizens. The Australian system was sug- 
gested as the best model for imitation. If this were 
applied there would be 500,000 recruits a year and be- 
fore long an army of 3,500,000 men would be trained for 
war. According to General Wood, at least 2,000,000 
trained men are required for war purposes; and in his 
opinion a reserve force of 45,000 officers should be 
maintained. Just how the American people look upon 
these startling suggestions remains to be seen. 


The War.—The week has been one of unprecedented 
inactivity throughout almost all the theaters of war. In 
Belgium and France the fighting has been restricted 
practically to artillery fire. On the 
Dvinsk front there have been only 
minor engagements. The Russian 
offensive against the Austrians has made no progress, 
although violent attacks are reported east of Czernowitz, 
especially at Toparoutz and Boyan. The Italian posi- 
tions remain unchanged. Along the Greek frontier there 
have been no military operations. In Armenia the 
Russians have encountered the Turks near Erzerum and 
claim to have had success. Neither British nor Russian 
armies have announced any marked advance in Persia. 

Reports concerning Montenegro and the progress of 
peace negotiations are so contradictory that the exact 
truth about the matter cannot at present be ascertained. 
According to one set of reports 
Montenegro has broken off negotia- 
tions and is again at war with Aus- 
tria. This, however, is by no means certain, as other 
official reports state that the offer to surrender has not 
been withdrawn and that the disarmament of the Monte- 
negrins is steadily proceeding. That the armies of King 
Nicholas have not been able to offer effective resistance 
to the Austrians is clear from the fact that the latter 
have occupied Niksitch, Danilograd, Podgoritza, Anti- 
vari, Dulcigno and Scutari. 

Both Austria and Germany have officially reported to 
the United States that neither Government had part in 
the sinking of the Persia. As the investigations of our 


Bulletin, Jan. 18, p. 
m.-Jan, 25, a.m. 


Montenegro 








Government brought no evidence to 
light that is conclusive, it is gener- 
ally believed that the crisis which 
arose between Austria and the United States as a result 
of the sinking of the Ancona, but which was in a fair 
way to be settled when the loss of the Persia interrupted 
the negotiations, will soon be amicably settled. The ~ 
Austro-Hungarian Government has lodged a formal pro- 
test against the seizure of the Greek Island of Corfu by 
the French. The protest has been disregarded, and the 
Serbians, for whom it was taken as a place of refuge, 
have been arriving there in considerable numbers. 


Other Items 


France.—La Croix of Paris pays a well-deserved tri- 
bute to the memory of a great Catholic leader, F. de 


Ramel. A member of Parliament for more than thirty 
years, F. de Ramel followed the tra- 
A Lost Leader ditions of the school of Chesnelong 


and De Mun. Although a royalist he 
had long represented as deputy in the Chamber one of 
the more important mining districts. The cause of 
labor always found in him a wise and generous advocate. 
Worn out by incessant toils he passed away a short time 
since. His son had been killed at the front in one of the 
battles in Champagne not long ago. The death of 
“this great Parliamentarian,” as Senator E. de Las Cases 
calls him, “is not only a poignant sorrow for his friends, 
it is a national loss. His religion and his country never 
had a more chivalrous, more loyal or respected cham- 
pion.” As a debater and an authority on parliamentary 
law, De Ramel had from the beginning of his career 
won a reputation which constantly grew with his long 
years of service. In social legislation and in measures 
intended to better the lot of the working man, he in- 
variably took a leading part. As a lawyer he was con- 
stantly in demand for the most difficult and intricate 
cases before the Cour de Cassation. He was not perhaps 
a great orator, but in the Chamber, before a popular 
audience or a jury, his sincerity, refinement, urbanity, 
wit and the clearness and precision of his diction seldom 
failed to win his cause. F. de Ramel considered it a 
duty for educated French Catholics to take an active 
part in the life of the people. As Mayor of Alais he 
devoted a considerable part of his busy life to the civil, 
industrial and religious interests of the little town. He 
never attained to high office, yet, says his friend, De 
Las Cases, he would have been an ideal Minister of 
Justice or Labor. This great Catholic had the virtue 
of modesty and asked but one favor, that of doing his 
duty, no matter how humble or inconspicuous it might 
be. The strong piety and faith which dominated his 
whole life made him entirely unselfish. At such a crisis 
France can ill spare so sane and competent a leader. 


Germany.—Recently the German papers have been 
discussing the report that Germany must suffer, in the 
near future, from a shortage of men. These papers in- 
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sist that conclusions based on lists of 
Men and Means casualities are apt to be misleading, 
for these lists contain the names of 
every one whose wounds have been dressed, no matter 
how slight they may have been. About eighty-two out 
of every hundred wounded return to the front within 
three months. So that only eighteen per cent are per- 
manently disabled. Moreover, 500,000 young men an- 
nually reach the military age, and these go a long way in 
filling up the gaps in the ranks. One paper recently as- 
serted that Germany has about 8,000,000 men in uniform, 
and that an extra 4,000,000 troops could be brought into 
the field by calling out the men from 45 to 50 and from 
18 to 20 years of age. There is consequently no ques- 
tion of a want of soldiers for a long time to come. The 
careful husbanding of food and of war materials has 
often been referred to and the main problem in regard 
to the former is one of distribution and of prices, though 
shortage along particular lines, as in the case of milk, 
is said to be serious. A well informed writer in the New 
York World says: 


Census of hogs, cattle, sheep, goats and horses have been 
taken. Every fruit tree has been counted. Stock inventory 
has been taken of every pound of nickel, copper, brass and lead. 
Every copper utensil in the kitchens, so much used in German 
homes, every brass or bronze doorknob, light fixture, faucet or 
plumbing in bathrooms has been listed and the Government 
knows to the ton how much of this material is in the Empire 
in case of need. Similar measures have been taken in regard to 
the food supplies. 


While a shortage of men, food or other material in the 
near future is hardly to be contemplated, critics look 
toward a disruption of Germany from within; but the 
spirit of German unity and determination seems for the 
present to be sufficiently manifest from the attitude even 
of the Socialists themselves, who have thrust Liebknecht, 
the arch-agitator against the Government, out of their 
ranks for “continual and gross offenses against the 
party.” 


Great Britain—In a signed interview, Lord Derby 
states his opinion that the continuance of the voluntary 
enlistment plan will leave very little necessity for drastic 
conscription. “The success of this 
scheme,” said the Minister, “means 
that we shall not be obliged to live 
from hand to mouth, as it were, for the men are here, 
and the War Office can call them up as they are needed, 
to replace any future wastage. I believe that the number 
refusing ultimately to enlist will be very small.” Four 
groups, comprising unmarried men between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-two, and numbering about one hun- 
dred thousand, have been called to the colors. In order 
to avoid congestion at the recruiting offices, the draft 
will continue for a period of fifteen days, each draft 
being assigned to active training on the successive days. 
A warning was issued, that all failing to report at the 
appointed time would be treated as deserters. Accord- 


Conscription 
and Exemption 





ing to the London Universe, one of the five exempted 
classes announced by the Premier is composed of “men 
who at the date of the passing of the Act are in Holy 
Orders, or regular ministers of any denomination.” 
Despite Lord Derby’s interview the Compulsory Bill 
passed the House of Commons on January 24, by a vote 
of 383 to 36, and was then sent to the House of Lords. 

A suggestion presented by the Labor Party, that the 
Conscription Bill be followed by a measure providing 
“limited conscription” of all surplus wealth and landed 
estates, met no favor in the course of 
the debate on military affairs in the 
House of Commons. The Premier 
declined to consider the matter, and reminded the Labor 
leader, Mr. William Anderson, that “surplus wealth” was 
already bearing the burden of the income tax, the super 
tax and the excess profits tax. “I need hardly say,” he 
added, “that although it may become necessary to impose 
further burdens of this character, I cannot anticipate 
measures which may be proposed in the future.” The 
proposal to amend the Munitions Act, whereby semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers may be used in munition 
factories, has been presented by Mr. Asquith. This step 
is in keeping with the recent recommemdations of Lloyd- 
George, and despite opposition from the extremists of 
the Labor Party will probably be adopted. 


Taxation and 
Munitions 


Ireland.—Almost every prominent Irish paper quotes 
with approval the bold protest made in the Cathedral, 
Killarney, by the Bishop of Kerry, the Right Reverend 

Dr. Mangan, against the arbitrary 

Bishopand Censor conduct of the Government censor. 

That official had opened letters of a 

private and confidential nature addressed to the Bishop, 
and letters of a similar nature addressed by relatives to 
members of the Sisterhoods in his diocese. In his pro- 


test the Bishop said: 

ie oe Considering the sacred office I hold as your Bishop, 
I feel that I should be gravely wanting in my duty to it and to 
the Faithful committed to my charge, if I did not here, in this 
Cathedral, enter a solemn protest against treatment of this kind. 
My relations with the people committed to my charge are largely 
of a spiritual character. Every day brings me letters sacred 
to the writers, and sacred and private with me. If these letters 
are liable to be read by every irresponsible Government official, 
the religious relations existing between a Bishop and his people 
would be at an end. I may say for myself that I am not going 
to abdicate my position or to submit tamely to such action on the 
part of the War Office, or, for that matter, of any other Gov- 
ernment Department. The anomaly of the situation is this: 
that while the Foreign Office has considerately offered safe con- 
duct of our letters to Rome, our letters in Ireland are ruthlessly 
opened by irresponsible officials of the War Office. 

Again, Brethren, the religious Sisterhoods of our country have 
made willing sacrifices of their lives for the education and nurs- 
ing of the poor. I speak from close personal knowledge of 
many of our convents and need not tell you that these sacred 
sanctuaries are not revolutionary centers. It is within 
my knowledge that some at least of these convents are actually 
and gratuitously engaged in Red Cross work in making bandages 
for the wounded soldiers. We should expect then that the let- 
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ters addressed to them by their nearest relatives should at least 
be free from the gaze of the vulgar censor. Not a bit of it. 
Their letters are as ruthlessly censored as if the Sisters had been 
the blackest enemies of the Empire. I feel that it is a duty on 
my part to enter a solemn protest against such ungracious treat- 
ment and in registering this protest I am confident I may count 
on the sympathy and support of the Catholic people of this 
diocese. 





The Irish press believes this protest proper. It is looked 
upon as a vindication of liberty and of the recognized 
right of a bishop to carry on official correspondence with 
members of his flock without-interference. 


Mexico.—At present there is no certainty that any- 
thing has been done to avenge the massacre of Santa 
Ysabel. There have been numerous dispatches from El 
Paso during the week, but absolutely 
no reliance can be placed on them. 
An inspection of these reports shows 
that Villa has been captured three times, surrounded 
once, killed twice, and married once. His marriage took 
place after his second death. On Sunday, January 23, 
a wire from El Paso stated that Villa not only declared 
his innocence of the massacre, but affirmed he would 
avenge the crime. Meantime the Mexican bandits have 
shown their respect for the United States by murdering 
another American. Persecution of the Mexican Church 
is more violent than ever. A letter from Mexico City 
to AMERICA confirms once again the very worst reports. 
This communication will be held over this week to give 
place to the following protest, which speaks for itself: 


We, the Catholics of Yucatan, stirred to deep indignation by 
the unspeakable outrages which have been and are now perpe- 
trated against our Catholic religion, by the very men who boast 
that they have bought liberty for us, cannot but raise our 
voices in loud protest to the First Chief of the Constitutionalists, 
to the Mexican Republic, and to the whole world, against the 
sorrows and miseries that have been heaped upon us by the 
Constitutionalists. Yet we cannot make public our protesta- 
tions either in mass meeting or through the press, because the 
Government allows no public meetings and is in control of the 
newspapers. We are obliged, then, to have recourse to the 
foreign press, in order that the world may have information 
about these matters, that the history of Yucatan may record 
in its pages our protest so that our honor and glory may not be 
tarnished before our sons and that the authors and accomplices 
of these outrages may be shamed forever. Since the time when 
we accepted Constitutionalism in our hospitable country, without 
opposition or struggle, we have seen developed a series of per- 
secutions against the Catholic Church which are worthy rather 
of barbarous times than of these days of progress and culture. 
Over a year ago, all our Spanish priests, many of them most 
virtuous and *.arned, were banished from Yucatan. Since then 
the churches in the cities and even in the country towns have 
been closed or converted into rationalisti¢ schools; the parish 
priests have been ruthlessly expelled from the country. In 
accordance with a decree, “Appropriations for the Sake of Public 
Utility,” issued on December 15th and published in the Diario 
Oficial of this State on December 17th, all Catholic colleges, 
both incorporated and private, have not only been closed and 
suppressed, but their very buildings, libraries and laboratories 
have been seized in the name of the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment. On the 24th of September, 1915, the Catholic Cathedral 


The Massacre; 
Yucatan Protests 





with its new and magnificent shrine, as well as two other Cath- 
olic churches, was looted and ruined. In spite of the fact that 
this wild mob was irreparably destroying works of art of the 
greatest worth, it met with no opposition on the part of the 
Government, which never attempted to restrain it. Since the 
latter date all the remaining churches have been looted and 
closed. The Church of Jesus Maria, situated in the heart of 
the city of Merida, and wherein is kept the venerated image 
of Our Lady of Yucatan, has been converted into a Masonic 
temple, in which members of the lodge now sit in close union 
with government officials plotting more of these outrages. All 
our Catholic churches have been closed recently on the pre- 
text that the Government is making an inventory of their fur- 
niture. Not only have the foreign priests been banished, but 
the native clergy of Yucatan, many of them of venerable age 
and weakened by infirmities, have been exiled from this their 
native land. Thus is another sorrow added to hearts that are 
not already broken. Lastly, in that we have been forbidden 
the reception of the Holy Sacraments, particularly Confession 
and Holy Communion, we have been deprived of our liberty 
of conscience, a natural, constitutional and divine right. 

We, the people of Yucatan, who have ever been most deeply 
Catholic at heart, protest with all our energy to the First Chief 
of the Constitutionalists, Sefior Venustiano Carranza,. to the 
Mexican Republic, and to the whole civilized world against these 
savage outrages, and we, the people of Yucatan, demand most 
emphatically the end of these persecutions, the restoration to 
us of our churches and colleges, the return of our exiled priests, 
and we assert most forcefully our right to the enjoyment of 
complete religious liberty as it is enjoyed by the people of every 
cultured country. Tue CATHOLICS OF YUCATAN. 


This protest shows the nature of the freedom of con- 


science and liberty of worship promised by Carranza. 
A! 


Portugal.—For the last month or so unhappy Portugal 
has been in a state of turmoil. Oporto and the northern 
provinces in general have been disturbed by strikes and 
riots on the part of needy inhabi- 
tants who object to the exportation 
of grain and other products. An at- 
tack was made on the railway station of Portalegre, 
where cases of potatoes and olives were awaiting ship- 
ment ; the infuriated rioters seized the goods and carried 
them back to the town. At Pinhel the men of the city 
intercepted carts laden with potatoes for shipment and 
forced the drivers to return the produce to the farms. 
While the men were at this work some of the women 
armed with knives and clubs surrounded the Mayor’s 
house, others climbed into the belfry of the church and 
rang the alarm bell. When the soldiers arrived there was 
a pitched battle; in the end the local authorities were 
forced to sell the potatoes at a low price to the hungry 
populace. Premier Costa recently introduced the 
budget for 1916-17. It indicates a deficit of $3,000,000. 
The estimated. revenue is $85,000,000, and the estimated 
ordinary expenses, $88,000,000. The budget fixes the sum 
necessary to cover all expenses, including extraordinary 
disbursements, such as those thought necessary for de- 
fense purposes, at $105,000,000. Not long after the in- 
troduction of the budget the great national arsenal was 
wrecked by an explosion, and thus a new burden was 
added to the already heavy load on Portugal’s back. 


Hunger Riots 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





Medievalism and the Minimum Wage 


HE idea of an “agreement in principle” is bandied 
about just now with a very dangerous facility. We 
are told, for instance, that even the capitalists today ad- 
mit “the principle” of a minimum wage. It is char- 
acteristic of our time that very few people attempt to 
state what the principle is. It is even more characteristic 
of our time that these people seem to think that the con- 
ceding of a principle does not matter ; that it is something 
too vague even to be a pious hope; a polite platitude be- 
fore settling down to business. A “principle” binds you 
to do nothing, leaves you free to obstruct anything. The 
principle of a proposal ought to be its backbone; the 
hardest and most unchanging thing in it. With us it is 
the softest and most uncertain thing. To concede the 
principle of some working-people’s demands, for in- 
stance, is felt as not amounting to much more than wish- 
ing them well. The same weakening of the strong 
conception of principle can be seen in many other words, 
which change their color in contact with our modern 
politics. Thus a “resolution” in parliamentary language 
means the exact opposite of a “resolution” in common 
language. It means, specially and distinctly, that the 
legislative body is not resolved; that it may have an 
opinion, but has no sort of intention. 

Now I should like to inquire a little what the principle 
of the minimum wage really is, and why I “concede” 
that principle. First of all, it is quite an old principle. 
A certain labor leader said some years ago that the 
parade of force at the time of the English railway strike 
was “medieval.” He might as well have said that it was 
simian ; in fact, I dare say he would. In medieval times 
there was practically no standing army at all; the whole 
people was a sort of feudal militia, called out and con- 
trolled by a spirit of locality. The sharp difference be- 
tween disciplined and armed troops and a democracy is a 
totally modern product. 

Now if that man had wanted something that really is 
medieval, and, like most medieval things, highly dis- 
putable, I should say that the most medieval thing in 
economic theory going around just now is the principle 
of the minimum wage. I do not deem that everyone in 
the Middle Ages had proper pay and food; they most 
certainly did not. But I mean that by the inmost spirit 
of the society what pay they did have was fixed by cus- 
tom and not fluctuating with tompetition ; was settled by 
the manners and morals, not by market. Land, for in- 
stance, was held on tenures some of which were absurd, 
some of which were doubtless oppressive, but all of 
which had been made by king or abbot or parliament 
because they wanted to have the thing like that; not in 
response to an automatic pressure of economic law. That 
is why their despots often cut a good figure; they at 
least represented humanity dominating circumstance. 











Now it seems to me a very sound idea, as well as a 
very medieval idea, that the whole people should will 
some law or custom fixing a definite limit to the suffer- 
ings of the poor. It is an idea which would displease 
men of the age and type of Malthus and Mill. But these 
men disliked the Middle Ages because they did know 
something about them, not like the labor leaders I have 
mentioned, because they knew nothing about them. 
Their theory was that the natural play of supply and 
demand, conducted as quickly and flexibly as possible, 
would in the long run produce as much prosperity as is 
permitted to mankind. The Middle Ages did not believe 
this. Nor did I: nor do you. 

People talk nowadays of the deadness of custom; but 
indeed it is chaos, not custom, that is dead. The man 
who goes to church at daybreak is much more alive than 
the man who wonders what the deuce he is going to do 
with so dull a day as Sunday. It is exactly because the 
medievals were full of life that they could build colossal 
customs, like huge dams and dykes of stone, which 
diverted and defied the floods and ebbs of unconscious 
fate. It was exactly because Malthus was a pessimist that 
he was a pantheist, a worshiper of Nature. Of course, 
no government, medieval or other, can prevent economic 
waves breaking upon the State, but government can 
choose what shall suffer and what shall not suffer, though 
everything else suffers. Government can do this; and 
should do it. 

Then there is a second application of the medieval 
idea to the minimum wage which I think extremely im- 
portant. Most of the calls for settlement of strikes, for 
instance, involve one central idea. The politicians and 
the newspapers have said it again and again; that the 
Government is a third party to the dispute and can im- 
partially preside over it. Now this idea also is a relic of 
medievalism. The medievals had, as well as a respect 
for custom, a vast respect for office; something entirely 
different from the modern respect for success. The 
King was different from other men, different from other 
rich men; the priest was different from other men, dif- 
ferent from other equally powerful men. If a knight 
and burgher, quarreling, were told that the Pope or the 
King or the King’s justiciary would settle the matter, 
they did feel that the judge was really a judge; a man 
apart from both of them. He might be an unjust judge, 
but he was quite as likely to have a spite against the 
knight as against the burgher. Now modern working- 
people do not feel this about the gentleman appointed by 
the Government who takes the head of the council table. 
They do not feel it, and I do not see how you can really 
expect them to. They know that there is no longer the 
sacred chasm between the King’s servants and other well- 
dressed people. They know that there is still an ex- 
tremely sacred chasm between well-dressed people and 
ill-dressed people. They know that the Government 
arbiter does not know, even if he really does care. They 
know that when he is nasty he is a snob; and even when 
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he is nice he is a gentleman. They cannot make that 
distinction between him and other rich men which was 
made when people believed in priesthood and the grades 
of chivalry. If our modern governments have any in- 
stinct for realities, they will not talk about labor and 
capital and government. 

They will simply see that in any council the cloth caps 
have an equal chance against the silk hats. If they do 
not, then a pitiless war of poor against rich has already 
begun; and what will happen to all of us Heaven alone 


can tell. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The Boys of Our City 


EN or twelve years ago, the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 

so far as saving the faith of dependent or neglected 
children was concerned, was pretty much in the same 
condition as all the other dioceses in the United States. 
The good pastors saw their churches filled from one to 
six times every Sunday by devout worshipers, their 
parish schools filled with children beyond the power 
of accommodation, and the Faith growing beyond their 
fondest expectation. Neither the clergy nor the laity 
realized there was a vast undercurrent of children being 
borne away from the Church. They did not know that 
their non-Catholic competitors had quietly organized to 
proselyte among the neglected and dependent children of 
the Church. They had no knowledge that the non-Cath- 
olic charitable relief organizations were making stipula- 
tions that if relief were afforded a poor Catholic family, 
the children must be sent to a public school and to their 
non-Catholic Sunday school. Neither did they know 
that the recently organized Juvenile Court, with its offi- 
cers paid by the State, was being used as a vast machine 
to collect Catholic children and distribute them among 
non-Catholic people and non-Catholic institutions. The 
outlying mining and laboring centers had no one of the 
Catholic Faith to go among the people and gather the 
children into the Fold. The proselyters and social work- 
ers drove their trade unnoticed and unknown in the 
streets of the city, particularly among the foreign born. 
Hundreds and hundreds of Catholic children were thus 
being lost to the Faith every year, but no one knew it. A 
particularly atrocious case of proselyting called the at- 
tention of a few Catholic people to the Juvenile Court. 
That was the beginning of the awakening of the Catholic 
laity, and ultimately the Catholic priesthood, to what had 
been unknown to them. Since that time, a period of 
about ten years, inquiry and exploration have revealed 
much, and steps have been taken to meet the conditions, 
and, it is hoped, ultimately to remedy them entirely. What 
was discovered and what was undertaken to meet the 
problems, as they were unearthed from time to time, may 
be the best way of placing the true situation before the 
Catholic reading public, and may aid others in their en- 
deavors to discover some means to meet like conditions. 
The Juvenile Court was established in the City of 











Pittsburgh in 1903. The Catholics knew in a vague way 
there was such a court, but it never occurred to them that 
very many Catholic children were passing through it. 
The particularly atrocious case above mentioned caused 
an investigation to be made by the Knights of Columbus. 
They discovered there were over 1,000 children passing 
through the Juvenile Court each year, and about fifty- 
two per cent were dependent, neglected, or youthful of- 
fenders of Catholic parentage. The chief probation officer 
was a bigot of the worst stripe. The attorney delegated 
by the commonwealth to prosecute the cases and advise 
the court as to the disposal of the children was impreg- 
nated with the same bad quality. All of the probation 
officers were non-Catholic, and the children coming into 
their care had absolutely no one to speak a word in their 
defense and for the protection of their Faith, except an 
uninfluential, but zealous, obscure Catholic lawyer, who 
was paid a meager salary by the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

At the time in question, no salaries or expenses were 
paid by the commonwealth or the county to the probation 
officers. They were paid by voluntary contributions, 
solicited among the non-Catholics, who, of course, had 
a monopoly of the workings of the court in the placing 
of children. One of the judges was approached with a 
view to having a Catholic probation officer appointed. He 
was quite willing to appoint such an officer if the Cath- 
olics would undertake to pay her salary and expenses. 
The rules of court required a bond, with sufficient surety, 
to be filed to answer such purpose. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus readily agreed to furnish such bond and advanced 
whatever funds might be necessary for the salary and 
expenses of the Catholic probation officer. Accordingly, 
one was appointed, and after a short time she reported 
that the most deplorable conditions existed in the court 
in respect to the placing of Catholic children. Good 
lawyers were secured, who agreed to render their ser- 
vices without remuneration, and a drive was made in the 
court to teach its officers that Catholics and Catholic 
children had some constitutional rights which they were 
bound to observe. As a matter of course, great fric- 
tion arose at first and case after case was bitterly fought ; 
but, by maintaining a fair attitude toward all, yet re- 
maining firm in their demands, Catholics bettered con- 
ditions in the Juvenile Court, and today there is scarcely 
any trouble at all. In a comparatively short time it was 
discovered that one Catholic probation officer was insuf- 
ficient, and another was secured. There are now three 
engaged in the task and as this article is written a fourth 
one is about to start to work and will have exclusive 
jurisdiction of the placing of Catholic children. 

Money being needed to make the work successful, it 
was raised first by a committee of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus visiting each Council in the county, and after ex-_ 
plaining their necessities, taking up a collection. In a 
couple of years this was abandoned, and each Council 
agreed to assess members an amount not exceeding three 
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dollars each per an:.um to finance the work of the com- 
mittee. A central committee was appointed to assist the 
probation officers in the discharge of their duties and to 
distribute the funds. Up to the present time, the Knights 
of Columbus have spent about $20,000 in protecting the 
faith of Catholic children who come before the Juvenile 
Court. Although ultimately a law was passed directing 
that the salaries and expenses of the probation officers 
should be paid by the county, the need for money became 
no less; the children were brought to the Juvenile Court 
without decent clothing, without shoes, in want of medi- 
cal aid and dental care, and with defective eyesight. No 
provision had been made by the county to meet these ex- 
penses, and if the Catholics did not meet them, the non- 
Catholics would. 

It was speedily discovered that there was a great 
dearth of Catholic homes for such children, and this had 
to be remedied in some manner. As an experiment, a 
house was rented and furnished with bare necessities, at 
a cost of about $150.00. A good matron was procured 
and placed in charge of it. The county agreed to pay 
$2.59 per capita a week for the board of the children. 
About twenty boys were placed in this home. Two or 
three months after it had been established, it became self- 
sustaining, paying the board, rent, fuel, and so on, and 
likewise a decent salary to the matron. The problem re- 
mained in regard to collecting clothing, etc.; so the local 
St. Vincent de Paul Conference was called in. The re- 
sponse of this society was generous and prompt. The 
amount which could be spared from the funds of the 
committee and the contributions of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society furnished sufficient clothing, spectacles, 
shoes, and so forth, to keep the boys in good trim. The 
result on the morals of the boys was surprisingly good, 
and the plan proved such a success that ten such homes 
have already been established and are self-sustaining, 
and more will be established in the future. A home for 
girls of similar character has also been recently founded, 
and another one must shortly be started. From January 1, 
1906, to January 1, 1915, 5,950 Catholic children passed 
through the Juvenile Court, and last year the Knights 
of Columbus spent $2,834.88 to carry on the work they 
had undertaken. It was discovered, however, that the 
Catholic institutions for boys did not wish to receive 
those from the Juvenile Court, the objection being that 
the boys from the Juvenile Court were usually bad and 
would contaminate the other inmates. So provision had 
to be made for a home that would receive delinquent 
children from the Juvenile Court and no other class of 
children. Through the efforts of the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, thirty acres of ground were secured near the city. 
A modern and up-to-date building was erected at a cost 
of about $100,000. It will accommodate about 120 boys, 
and it is kept quite full all the time. 

It was found also that the work of conserving the faith 
of Catholic children passing through the Juvenile Court 
did not end with their commitment. A good number of 





them were sent to institutions under State control or pri- 
vate institutions of a strictly non-sectarian character. 
One of these institutions at the present time has 123 
Catholic boys, twenty or thirty of whom must be placed 
in Catholic families. Investigation showed that these chil- 
dren were being placed by non-Catholic officers. A re- 
quest was made that Catholics be permitted to take 
charge of this work. The request was graciously and 
speedily granted. Not only were Catholics allowed to 
employ a person to find homes for the children, but an 
offer was made to appoint a good Catholic for such a 
position as a part of the staff of the institution. This 
offer has been accepted, and in a short time the condi- 
tions in this institution, at least, will be satisfactory. 
Other institutions must be approached in the same man- 
ner, and it is hoped that in course of time not one Cath- 
olic child passing through the Juvenile Court will be lost 
to the Faith. 


Pittsburgh. CHARLES D, GILLESPIE. 


National Superficiality 


TATISTICS talk, and some lately offered by Robert 
McIntyre give a very significant lecture on our 
literary likes. We are informed that in New York, 
whose public library was recently forced to request the 
by no means modest appropriation of $811,000, those 
who read at the city’s expense lean toward fiction and 
romance. Between fifty and sixty per cent of the books 
circulated are novels. This testimony of Manhattan, our 
most representative municipality, is a fair gage of our 
national taste for very light reading. There is much edu- 
cation, or pretention to it, in America. Schools abound. 
Also, however, there is much superficiality. We like 
reading ; we prefer surface subjects and situations. Per- 
haps the cause may partly be traced to our educational 
system. 

Our public institutions of learning give facts, but sel- 
dom the underlying truths which give facts a meaning. 
The average pupil slips over the field of knowledge, cur- 
sorily views the flowers, mayhap occasionally lingers 
long enough to pluck a few, but is never clearly taught 
whence they came and why the fairest and noblest of 
them have grown. There can be no adequate explana- 
tion of the higher achievements of men without an ex- 
position of the spiritual verities which more often than 
not raised the men to the achievements. Education with- 
out religion is at best only a strip of something between 
two layers of nothing. The student does not know the 
alpha and the omega of his own being. He is plentifully 
presented with the Peloponnesian War and taught noth- 
ing about the great moral conflict which he must wage 
against himself through life; gorged with Cesar and 
never so much as referred to Christ, beside whom Cesar 
is only an historical shade; surfeited with quadratic 
equations and never approached with a statement of the 
great spiritual values. One wonders not that our high 
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schools have mostly become mere manufactories of hu- 
man cash-registers. 

Skeptical of a heaven, scornful of a hell, our country 
jabs her buildings into the sky and sinks her shafts into 
the deepest bowels of the earth; in a word, earns enough 
capital to keep Broadways garishly gay and Fifth Ave- 
nues elegantly splendid, many stomachs a little too full 
and more hearts much too empty. The top of the Wool- 
worth building and the bottom of the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields mark the limits of the American business of life, 
the sum of American depth and height. As a result 
we are the richest nation in the world superficially; the 
most indigent, spiritually. We are poverty-stricken in 
almost every sense which the word spiritual suggests. 
For the more beautiful and intellectual things of life 
obtain only in regions which have not lost their soul or 
which are trying to find it. True, in practical science 
we shine, but that is due to our keen interest in material 
things. While telephones, steamboats and “skyscrap- 
ers” are not to be despised, it is deplorable that we have 
no similar triumphs to show in the fine arts. Nor shall 
we, until we learn occasionally to sink below and rise 
above the coarse surface-needs and conveniences of life, 
or at least begin to be convinced that progress is not alto- 
gether a question of telegraph-poles. 

Though Columbia is still quite young she is losing her 
energy. Why? Because it has been prodigally and 
wrongly applied. She has climbed the tree of life nimbly, 
tempted by the fruit of material gain, and, it would seem, 
has secured her purpose, but only to slip out of the 
branches. This is the reason she must spend such a 
goodly portion of her young days in a sick chamber, 
crowded with social physicians and surgeons. Had she 
devoted a due part of her time to the attainment of nobler 
things than the golden apples of Hesperides, she would 
today have a soberer mind as well as a sounder body. 
There is no need of pointing to such ugly bruises as 
Reno, “The City of Otherly Love,” as an epigrammatist 
styles it. They are common and obvious evidences that 
the interior life of our nation is being sacrificed to the in- 
dulgences and excesses of the exterior, and, in their own 
way, corroborate the thesis that our country is super- 
ficial because she knows, loves and does chiefly what is 
superficial. 

Columbia’s hope for true height and depth is her youth ; 
she has the future in which to grow spiritually, unless 
indeed her present extravagances succeed in robbing her 
of a future. It is as natural for young nations as for 
young children to prove their possession of abundant red 
corpuscles by hurling out energy in the most immoderate 
quantities. But as they get older, their verve becomes 
steadiness; their body, from master, justly descends to 
the réle of servant of the mind. Columbia is likely to 
pass, perhaps is passing, through this desirable evolution. 
She has spent much time and exertion in her financial 
games, very noticeably and variously to her detriment; 
but, while scars are almost certain to remain, she may 








pass from the experience of folly to the wisdom of ex- 
perience. The material foundation of the nation is al- 
ready well laid: Columbia is even now free to find her 
soul and develop it with all the power and resource ac- 
quired in her race for lucre. Her dawning realization 
of the inability of mere temporalities to satisfy fully her 
cravings, argues that she will soon begin this new and 
noble adventure. When she does, if she manifests as 
much zest in the prosecution of religion, literature and 
art as she now shows in her games of dollars and daring, 
would it be meaningless rhetoric to suggest that she 
might become as dear to Jahveh as was Israel and as 
glittering in the eyes of the world as Ancient Greece? 
The worm which busily conceals itself in a miserable, 
self-evolved cocoon finally bursts bonds and comes forth 
a wondrous creature with wings. What may we not ex- 
pect when Columbia at length emerges from her sordid, 
self-spun prison of gold? We have shown what we could 
do for Mammon; could we not accomplish equally great 
things for goodness, truth and beauty ? 

All this is doubtless legitimate optimism, but only the 
supposition that Columbia will take immediate and ra- 
tional measures to heal her present disorders warrants it. 
She must obtain the right physician and the right medi- 
cine, else the future promises her no glorious growth but 
only decay. Our social afflictions, analyzed, are mainly 
moral. Because we ourselves go wrong, affairs go in the 
same direction. Morals will cure our ills as certainly as 
“immorals” have caused them. It surely befits Columbia, 
even if she is yet only a pleasure-loving, accident-meet- 
ing youngster, to attend some Sunday-school classes and 
commit to memory and heart the Ten Commandments 
and the Seven Beatitudes. If she begins by accepting 
and observing them merely as sociological specifics, she 
will in due time be so pleased with their efficacy that she 
will end by appreciating and accepting their deep spirit- 
ual significances. The godly precepts and instructions 
which long ago raised our barbarian ancestors across the 
seas from vice to virtue and from virtue to culture, 
plainly can rear America from spiritual indifference to 
religious fervor and from superficiality to a satisfactory 
knowledge of the whence and the whither. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that we are nationally tend- 
ing toward religion, which can take away our stigma of 
superficiality. Consoling signs that such is the case 
are now appearing but we shall doubtless continue to be 
more or less superficial for some time to come. And, so 
long as we are, light literature is bound to enjoy more 
than its due share of popularity among us. Libraries 
will simply have to supply it, for readers will simply con- 
tinue to demand it. To stock our institutions solely with 
books of fact would be equivalent to closing their doors 
to nearly two-thirds of their visitors; to allow only a 
limited amount of fiction on the shelves would be to at- 
tract only a limited number of readers in excess of the 
serious one-third. No; there should be plenty ‘of fiction, 
since the public partiality to it is so plain; but that plenty 
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should be good, since the public cannot rationally want 
what will work harm to society. As novels must be, why 
not let them be a source of good? Those which render 
virtue beautiful and attractive would be very important 
agents to hasten the great spiritual awakening of 
America. Parents would rest much easier, could they be 
certain that their children’s minds were focused only on 
clean pages. If the parents themselves would focus their 
own minds only on clean pages, they would have purer 
children ; absorbing virtue, they would inspire it. 

At present, however, a library-card is a passport to a 
world of viciousness for anyone who cares to enter 
it. Such trashy and pernicious fiction is not only an in- 
sult to readers but also an injustice. The pleasure it 
gives the prurient is no justification for its presence on 
public shelves but a condemnation. Cities have a right 
to refuse appropriations for such sinful waste. The idea 
of New York’s paying half a million.a year for it is 
startling. 

But it would be too much to desire or expect the works 
of our up-to-date novelists to be ignored wholly by 
libraries. They need not be; some of them are morally 
good. Still these institutions could curtail their expenses 
considerably, benefit their following exceedingly, and im- 
prove the spiritual tone of our distinctly American litera- 
ture immeasurably, if they would refuse place in their 
catalogues to any work capable of bringing a blush to the 
cheek of youth. Epwarp F. MurpHuy, M.A. 


Spain and Military Reforms 


HE opening of the Spanish Cortes was fraught with the 
gravest difficulties and dangers for the now defeated Dato 
government. [Tor some time the minority had been skirting a 
crisis and its position was so compromised that it was hard to 
conceive how it could remain in power. Were it not for the 
dread which everybody felt at becoming the political heir of 
Sefior Dato, it is certain that a change of government would 
have taken place long before it did actually occur. , 

Let us briefly analyze the situation which defeated the Con- 
servative Cabinet: 

At the end of 1914, the government of Sefior Dato, confronted 
by the urgent necessity of legalizing the economic situation for 
the year, forced Parliament to pass without review or debate, 
the War Budget for 1915. The various sections of the Opposition 
had to yield, but on the express condition that the Government 
would formally promise to present this year to the Chambers a 
plan of military reforms in conformity with the needs of the 
country, reforms affecting not only the personnel of the army, 
but its complete reorganization and our entire system of national 
defense. 

The Government pledged its word, and dedicated the long 
months during which Parliament stood adjourned, to a thorough 
study of the promised reforms and to a preparation for them. 
This was the reason alleged by Sefior Dato why Parliament did 
not convene until the beginning of November. The Government 
kept its word, but so clumsily and blunderingly that every one 
cried “trickery and fraud” when the required and much- 
trumpeted reforms were made known. 

For several long years public opinion complained with much 
reason that the sacrifices imposed upon the country for the 
maintenance of the army in no wise corresponded to the results 








obtained. The nation lavished its gold without stint to supply 
the needs of the War Department. In spite of it all, year after 
year the same defects and shortcomings were met with in every 
branch of the military service. Progress, reform, were nowhere 
to be seen. Disorganization everywhere ruled supreme. Po- 
litical corruption, which in Spain corrodes and kills everything, 
had not spared the army, where one might suppose it would 
never enter. The War Office, which of its very nature and 
character, should stand for something above the common and 
represent an ideal and a standard absolutely independent ot 
political fluctuations and changes, superior to all party combina- 
tions, had become a temple or a shrine filled with the fervent 
worshipers of personal influence and power. How could the 
country fail to see without indignation that while money was 
lacking for armament, ammunition, fortifications, army ma- 
neuvers, strategic camps, and so on, we had thirty lieutenant- 
generals, eighty generals of division, and more than one hun- 
dred brigadier-generals, for an army which has only fourteen 
divisions? It is no wonder that the country loudly and elo- 
quently voiced its indignation when the law concerning the 
building and upkeep of our strategic railroads was shamefully 
turned into a mere “Parliament-Railroad Bill.” This means that 
what was intended for a work of national defense had degen- 
erated into a political and partisan job. 

Now, the military reforms laid before Parliament by Sejfior 
Dato were not the reforms which the country needed and which 
it so imperatively demanded. The plan brought forth was weak, 
fragmentary, incomplete. It did not go to the root of the matter. 
It could do but little good. The program outlined was not a 
national, but a party one. 

Sefior Maura gaged these reforms at their right value. In 
his eyes they were but so many ministerial formulas made by 
the Cabinet in the attempt to “keep things moving.” Sefior 
Maura on his part called for the creation of a central General 
Staff absolutely free from politics and truly autonomous. Its 
duties should be to study, devise and propose reforms and give 
a real impetus to every variety of improvement. Its one busi- 
ness should be the real and solid reorganization of the army 
and the whole system of national defense. 

Every section of Parliament from the Republicans to the 
Jaimists unanimously proclaimed the necessity of such a staff 
in order to obtain practical results. These views made such 
headway and so influenced public opinion in Spain that Sefior 
Dato, who began by threatening Parliament with his resignation 
from power if it did not give its approval to each and every 
one of the military reforms he presented, even before the 
review and debate of the annual budget, was obliged to take 
back his words and to agree to the creation of the staff and 
to a reduction in the age-limit for the retirement of general 
officers. 

But even with this, the political situation was not cleared up. 
Many deputies, from Catalonia especially, did not conceal their 
disappointment and discontent at the scant attention and im- 
portance paid by the Government to our economic situation and 
interests. These after all are the most serious problems and 
they clamor for an immediate solution. Everywhere the hope 
was entertained that, taught by the stern lessons of the European 
war, the Conservative Government would devise a solid and 
practical economic program, a program that would give a vigor- 
ous impulse and development to our national resources, open up 
new horizons to our backward and decaying agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial life, lift the country from its prostra- 
tion, foster production and labor wherever their proper elements 
and factors could be found. Unfortunately nothing of the 
kind was done. National stagnation is now just what it was 
when the war began. The state of the national finances in- 
spires the gravest doubts and fears. The financial estimates 
brought in by the Dato Government for the present year were 
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modeled on the same old pattern with the same old routine and 
blunders. Hence a widespread pessimism mantles as with a 
dark cloud the national soul and conscience, a pessimism which 
has found a stirring, nay almost startling, expression in Parlia- 
ment itself. 

A deputy from Catalonia, a retired officer of the Army Engineer 
Corps, an upright and energetic man, Don Francisco Macia, 
recently addressed the Chamber. After pointing to what he 
called the fallacy and the fiction of our parliamentary system, 
where everything is talk, rhetoric and empty artifice, after the 
most alarming surmises, nay prophecies, about the future of 
the country, after sorrowfully acknowledging that all noble 
efforts at reconstruction and regeneration seemed doomed to 
failure, defeated as they are by petty political egotisms and 
ambitions, he proclaimed before a startled House that he re- 
signed his deputy’s commission and withdrew from political 
life so as not to be a responsible accomplice in the disastrous 
results which must inevitably follow. 

Did the Catalan deputy exaggerate when he so eloquently 
protested that God alone could save the country from the 
catastrophe which must surely follow the blunders of the late 
Government? 

Perhaps. But it cannot be denied that the attitude of Sefior 
Macia reflects a widespread sentiment. This explains the 
national indifference, the withdrawal of so many good and 
worthy citizens from any share in electoral campaigns and the 
activities of political life. It explains many other things besides, 
which at first sight would seem to be inexplicable. 

NorRBERTO TORCAL. 


A Voice from the Past 


HE appeal from India to America for missionaries, lately 
answered by the Jesuits, lends interest to the Far East. 
The call for workers in India was voiced not merely by living 
prelates and pastors, but by a long line of heroic padres, who 
having labored in that vineyard of the Lord, were pleading one 
and all, from their graves, that their toil, and bitter toil it was, 
might not come to naught. For centuries, ever since the arrival 
of Vasco da Gama in 1498, they had spent themselves not singly 
but in companies, for the Faith. Their lives, were they known, 
would astonish a heedless and complacent world. Unfortunately 
most of them left little or no personal records. Good works 
they did in abundance, but their names they deliberately wrote 
in water. There is, however, a happy exception, one whose name, 
with something of his life, is revealed to us in a great literary 
monument of which he is the author. But he is only one of 
many. Such men and such labors make an appeal that cannot 
lightly pass unheeded. 

The present writer has had the honor to belong to the Madras 
Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and was for some years a regular visitor at the Society’s 
premises in Egmore, Madras. On such occasions my eyes 
rested with keen pleasure upon the picture of a man clad in the 
snowy caftan and winding turban of the East, a chuddar hanging 
over the left shoulder and sweeping forward in folds across the 
waist, a bound volume in the left hand, a pilgrim’s staff in 
the right. The face that looks out from the canvas is of striking 
intelligence, sensitiveness and moral beauty. The eyes are dark 
and glowing, set under level brows, with a look in their depths 
that can best be described as one of singular comprehensiveness. 
This vital work of art, painted by we know not whom,—it sug- 
gests Zoffany, though it can hardly be his—is the likeness of the 
Abbé Dubois. 

He was born in Provence, at Saint Reméze, Ardéche, in the 
year 1762; was ordained in 1792 at Viviers, and came to India 
during the same year under the guidance of the Missions 
Etrangéres of Paris. He lived in stirring times in France, and 








long afterwards was heard to say that if he had remained there, 
he would probably have fallen a victim of the French Revolution, 
like many of the friends who shared his religious and political 
opinions. His first place of residence in India was Pondicherry, 
now a quaint settlement of white houses clinging to the blue 
sea’s edge, but in his day, the jewel of France in India, a place 
which had been stubbornly fought for, besieged and captured, 
restored and recaptured, by the English, French and Dutch for 
upwards of a century. The Abbé Dubois arrived in time to 
witness its last capitulation, to the English, and we may note 
in passing that the keys of Pondicherry which were surrendered 
then are still hanging in Fort St. George, Madras, although 
Pondicherry itself was restored to France some twenty years 
later. 

When the Abbé began his long career of usefulness in India, 
the Missions Etrangéres at Pondicherry were extremely active, 
having been given charge, at the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus, of all the Jesuit missions in Southern India. Some special 
aptitude for the work the Abbé must have had, for he was still, 
comparatively speaking, a newcomer, when he was invited by 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, to come to 
Seringapatam, the capital of Mysore, to carry out a work of 
great importance. He went to Seringapatam about 1799 and 
remained there twenty-four years. 

Seringapatam had had an exciting history, for times without 
number it had been under siege. Hyder Ali had taken it in 1761 
and Tipu-Sahib after successfully defending it against the Eng- 
lish in 1792, lost it to them in 1799. Tipu was the last Mohamme- 
dan to reign at Mysore, and the Abbé tells us he engaged magi- 
cians to help him defeat the English army, but hope was vain, for 
to this day the name Seringapatam is proudly carried on the 
banners of the regiments that went into action there. At the 
time of the surrender, the condition of the Mysore Christians 
was deplorable in the extreme, large numbers of them having 
been forcibly compelled by Tipu to embrace Mohammedanism. 
At Wellesley’s suggestion it became the special mission of the 
Abbé Dubois to reconvert and reorganize the Christian com- 
munity. The Abbé gathered together and reclaimed the poor 
apostates and established the Catholic Church on a permanent 
basis in Mysore. He also formed, for the relief of the dis- 
tressing poverty that surrounded him on all sides, agricultural 
colonies similar to those that are being advocated at the present 
time. He promoted vaccination, then comparatively new and 
untried, to prevent the great epidemics of smallpox which peri- 
oditally carried off thousands of the population. In recog- 
nition of these services he received a special pension from the 
East India Company upon his retirement. The company also 
showed its goodwill towards him by defraying the cost of his 
passage home, a very considerable item in those days. 

So far as is known to the present writer, there are no 
memorials of the good Abbé at Seringapatam. Desolation has 
long since fallen upon that ancient city, and today it is visited 
chiefly by travelers who examine the breach in the walls, and 
visit the tombs of Hyder Ali and Tipu in the Lal Bagh and the 
little painted palace in the Darya Doulat, which was formerly 
occupied by Wellesley and is in all probability the very summer- 
house and garden to which the young priest went to confer on 
the distressed state of the Christians of Mysore. 

During his Indian career the Abbé followed the Brahmin mode 
of life which the famous Jesuit, Father de Nobili, of Madras 
adopted in the year 1606 in order to bring about a rapprochement 
between the more enlightened Hindus and the Church. It is 
doubtful if any one ever followed this plan so carefully and over 
so long a period of years as the Abbé Dubois. Invariably he wore 
the Hindu dress and turban, and lived, not in a comfortable 
house in a Europeanized quarter, but in an outlying native pettah 
or village. He subsisted upon native food and he spoke none 
but the native languages. He disarmed prejudice by a strict 
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adherence to native customs, and literally became all things to 
all men, that so he might save souls. The natives held him in 
the highest esteem; so much so that although the shadow of a 
pariah or outcast, a class which includes Europeans, is suf- 
ficient to defile a Brahmin and all his belongings, nevertheless, 
when news of the Abbé’s arrival preceded him, the house of a 
Brahmin was invariably prepared for his accommodation. In 
this way he lived for twenty-seven years, neither asking nor 
seeking anything for himself, but giving everything for the glory 
of God. 

The Abbé Dubois was a holy man, but he was no dreamer. 
He could not hope to gain this ancient people whose traditions 
were older than the crumbling ruins of their glorious temples 
unless he made himself as one of them. St Paul had quoted 
the Greek poets on the Hill of Mars, and had referred with 
delicate sympathy to the religious spirit of a people who erected 
an altar to the Unknown God. The Abbé thought this an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. 

The circumstances of his life among the natives and his inti- 
mate association with them gave him an unrivaled opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with their ceremonial customs and observ- 
ances. Accordingly, when the Honorable East India Company 
advertised for information that would tend to throw light upon 
such subjects, the Abbé conceived the idea of embodying his 
observations in manuscript. He employed his leisure in this man- 
ner for many years. The manuscript was written in French and 
its uncommon excellence having been discovered by Major Wilks, 
then Acting President of Mysore, it was submitted by him with a 
recommendation of the author to the Governor-in-Council at 
Fort St. George, who purchased it on behalf of the East India 
Company for two thousand star pagodas, a sum that is equiva- 
lent to about $2,750 at the present time. This manuscript was 
translated and published at London in 1816 under the title, “Des- 
cription of the Character, Manners and Customs of the People of 
India,” and has ever since been considered the most authoritative 
work of its kind. There was no other English edition down to the 
year 1897, when Henry K. Beauchamp, Esq., a gentleman residing 
at Madras, discovered in the archives of the Fort a later and 
more complete manuscript, which had evidently been prepared 
for publication by the Abbé in place of the first copy. The 
author, it appears, had revised the original manuscript and 
augmented it by means of new material, but before the Governor 
of Fort George could dispatch the revised copy to London, 
several months being required for transit, the original had al- 
ready appeared in print and for the next eighty years, the cor- 
rected copy languished in the Madras files. Mr. Beauchamp 
considered it unfair that the Abbé should be known by an im- 
perfect copy of his great book and set himself to the task of 
translating and editing the later manuscript. Professor Max 
Miller contributed a preface, and a copy of the Abbé’s picture 
was obtained from the library of the Madras Literary Society for 
a frontispiece. With the publication of this fine edition, “Hindu 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies,” in two volumes, by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, the good Abbé may be said to have 
come into his own. Henceforth his fame as an author is 
beyond question. 

The Abbé Dubois turned homeward to France on the 15th of 
January, 1823. He was a director of the Missions Etrangéres 
in the Rue de Bac for some years and superior from 1836 to 
1839. He never returned to India, but he retained his interest 
in that country and translated the Pancha-tantra, in order, as 
he humorously expressed it, that the Indians might be known 
for some invention other than “Papologue, Péchelle décimale et 
le jeu des échecs.” This work, dedicated to the Asiatic Society 
of Paris of which he was an active member, was published in 
1872, long after his death. The good Abbé died at Paris on 
February 7, 1848, at the advanced age of eighty-six. 

ROMILLY THORNTON. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Woman Suffrage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Contrary to the views of Agnes Hull Prendergast not alone 
the “extremists” who “embarrass” the suffrage movement, but 
the suffragists together with the radicals in general are agreed 
as to their esoteric doctrine: that the so-called science of evolu- 
tion has ruled out of consideration the authority of the Christian 
religion, founded by Our Lord, for the Holy Name is listed 
with the names of revolutionists who have lead the race to a 
perfect state of independence. If my critic belongs to the 
class of suffragists who deny that the radicals hold as a 
root-doctrine that the monogamic family is but one of the 
“evolutionary forms” in the progress of the race toward a 
democracy with complete sex equality, though she may well be in 
good faith, she hardly understands the principles of the move- 
ment. While “Catholic suffragists” are most welcome as propa- 
gandists, they are never found in leadership _until they have 
taken the third degree. Novices, by insisting that the “Suffrage 
movement does not concern itself with any of these movements,” 
may enter through gates that are locked to such as boldly and 
baldly teach the doctrine as it is. Thus are gathered raw re- 
cruits to swell the onrush against the Christian family. The 
radical movements have indeed their distinctive organizations, 
but their literature and platform utterances are in nowise to be 
distinguished when the topic of “sex rights” is up for discussion. 
Consult their poets or their essayists, their scientists, or their 
sociologists. Go to Morris, to Marx, to Bax or, I regret to say, 
to three of our leading female suffragists and you will 
find the selfsame sex-theme more or less viciously worked out. 
Mrs. Prendergast to the contrary, the suffrage propaganda 
directly concerns itself with “these movements.” The organized 
Socialists and suffragists have marched together in all their 
great parades, in Washington, Chicago, New York and Boston. 
They appear jointly before State and national legislatures. A 
woman from Brooklyn should know that a Socialist of inter- 
national fame has more than once led the New York delegation 
up to Albany there to hold the notable position of Chairman of 
the Suffrage Committee at the hearing of the Assembly. Dozens 
of like instances could be cited. 

Certainly an “interested citizenship” is essential to a republic. 
However, Agnes Hull Prendergast fails to distinguish between 
citizenship and voting, as many suffragists do, though only 
common sense is necessary to sustain the opinion that the further 
extension of suffrage to women would mightily increase the 
uninterested voters, though American women be the best of 
citizens. 

To the revolutionists the time seems near at hand when without 
God the majority will be right. Yet there was a time, and not 
so long ago, when our popular opinion assented that one with 
God is a majority. Isn’t it a marvel that a Catholic woman can 
be found who considers “1,000,000” New York women and 
“540,000” voting men as proof of a just cause? When did 
numbers, large or small, set the standard of right or wrong? 
Was it when the multitude voted to set Barrabas free? 

The “distortion of facts” deplored by my critic is but the 
straight-forward telling of the bad opinions and practices which 
follow logically in the wake of the false principles advocated by 
suffragists and others. Once this is realized not even one “well 
reasoned” article will be needed to keep all “splendid Catholic 
men and women” out of the movement which defends divorce, 
birth-control and the like. Though it is one of the most skilful 
assaults upon the Faith that the world has witnessed, yet the 
“justification” that it is an “anti-Catholic idea” is plain enough. 
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For it emphatically denies that the family is a moral body with 
the man at the head of the family government, a denial that 
is the ripe fruit of the Reformation. But wonder grows to 
gasping when a Catholic woman places warfare against Holy 
Mother Church and opposition to woman suffrage in the same 
category. This is a long distance ahead of “one religion as 
good as another.” A rebellious sociological organization is as 
good as the Church of Christ, and should be treated as respect- 
fully! How cleverly the scheme is devised! The enemy has 
long cried “Shame!” The followers of the Carpenter sold out to 
Constantine; and the priests have evolved a powerful political 
machine, keeping the lower classes in wage-slavery and the 
women in sex-slavery. Cockle was plentifully sown upon the 
Christian field and the family handed over to practical politics. 
The Church shall be gagged and the priests’ hands tied, since 
the political aspects of woman suffrage fall under the domain of 
Cesar, not within the province of ecclesiastical control. Exult 
ye big and little devils! With clerical hands made powerless, 
Progress may rush down hill to national damnation. 

Boston. MARTHA Moore AVERY. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If I may be permitted a word in the Martha-Moore-Avery- 
against-the-field-controversy, I should like to present some evi- 
dence to show that the lady is all wrong. Yesterday I unearthed 
a positive proof. “Right Reason” is on the side opposed to the 
3oston lady. My evidence comes from expert naturalists whose 
honor, integrity, and unquestionable ability are vouched for by 
the leading suffrage weekly on this side of the broad Atlantic. 
I quote from the Woman’s Journal for January 8, 1916: 


Egouatity Rutes CHICADEE FAMILY. 


Noted Naturalist Shows Votes for Women in Bird Life No 
Destroyer of the Home. 

The chicadees, according to John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
are an example of equality among the sexes. The male 
and female bird have the same plumage and build their 
nest together. The male bird helps with the care of the 
young and the mother bird has a vote on all subjects. In 
spite of their equality, the mother bird rears the family 
tenderly. “Her equality is in no sense a menace to the 
home,” says Mrs. James Burroughs of Plattsburgh, who 
is authority for the success of votes for women among 
chicadees. “And the male chicadee,” she adds, “has not lost 
his chivalry. He is one of the most attentive of birds.” 


So great is the authority of the Woman’s Journal on every 
question of a social, economic, esthetic or scientific nature that 
what may be termed the chicadee argument for woman suffrage 
will doubtless find Mrs. Avery unable to reply. 

Boston. Davin GOLDSTEIN. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your protest addressed to the Atlantic Monthly must have 
come as a surprise to some of your readers. They will re- 
call that during the controversy about a Catholic Writers’ 
Syndicate and about the Catholic Press in general, we were 
told that among the editors and writers engaged on secular 
dailies and magazines are many Catholics eager to wield 
their pen in defense of Catholic truth and history. Why are 
these men and women so inconspicuous in resenting slanders 
and calumnies like the one AMERICA justly objected to? Why 
do our Catholic college graduates generally look on idly in 
such In a Jesuit college of the Middle West the 
senior-class professor makes it his business to impress on 
the graduates the need of using their knowledge to combat 
falsehood and historical lies at every opportunity. Father 
K.’s most praiseworthy example might evidently be imitated. 


cases? 





My experience is not conclusive. However, it is something 
more than a straw in the wind when the daily survey of at 
least half a dozen dailies and many magazines, reviews, etc., 
for a period of seven years, reveals only a few cases of pro- 
test against hundreds of misrepresentations, calumnies, vile 
insinuations, etc., concerning the Catholic Church, her doc- 
trine, Sacraments, and history. If the many Catholics of 
education working for the secular press show such little 
readiness to sacrifice a leisure hour or two, in order to cor- 
rect or refute a mischievous report or statement, how can 
they be expected to make the pecuniary sacrifices connected 
with the upbuilding of a powerful and genuinely Catholic 
daily press in the English language? 


Dubuque. ANTHONY BEcK. 


Rational Athletics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was certainly tickled when Mr. Reilly’s “alarm of fire” 
turned out to be a shriek. He surely did “rise.” He began, 
“I rise to a point of privilege.” Well, he should not “rise” 
to a point where he so far forgets himself as to accuse people 
falsely of having misrepresented him. He cannot cite a single 
instance of misrepresentation on my part. In Mr. Reilly's 
previous letter he bracketed himself with Dr. Walsh; where- 
upon, in my last letter, I pointed out that, while Mr. Reilly 
wanted to bring everybody into athletic competition, it was 
Dr. Walsh’s contention that over-attention to athletics is, at 
the present time, ruining scholarship throughout the coun- 
try. What was Mr. Reilly’s answer? Why, he fairly tears 
down the scenery trying to get away; he replies: “Dr. 
Walsh is amply able to defend himself.” Again, I said that 
a college should send out its best men to represent it; and 
immediately Mr. Reilly protests his entire agreement with 
my “every word”; yet in the next breath he cries that the 
“one principle” for which he stands is to make the team 
“eighty per cent of the register.” Besides the eighty per cent 
team, he wants all students to go in for all-around competition, 
because he abhors “specialization.” Just imagine an ath- 
letic meet where a number of colleges send eighty per cent of 
their students to take part in the games! The fact is that 
it is only because athletes “specialize” that we are able to 
hold athletic games at all. If all athletes wanted to start in 
every event, the program would have to be cut down, thus 
forcing “specialization,” or be spread out over two or three 
days. Specialization enables more men to enter athletics. 
Why should an athlete exhaust and disgust himself by making 
poor performances as a jumper, when he could enjoy a good 
afternoon’s sport, and possibly win the prize, by his ability 
as a runner? 

Now let us go down the scale to the case of the little 
primary school boys. Mr. Reilly has not understood what is 
meant by the saying that no boy under eighteen should be 
trained. This statement just means that a boy under eighteen 
should not be trained, regardless of competition; nor should 
he be entered into competition against trained athletes. This 
does not mean that boys under eighteen should not enter 
into competition among themselves. On the contrary, such 
competition, if held out-of-doors, is the finest thing in the 
world for young boys, provided they do not train. Mr. Reilly 
says that he is “giving every boy a good all-around 
training in running, broad and high jumping, hop, step and 
jump, putting the shot, chinning the bar, trunk lifting, com- 
bination dip, pitching a baseball, chest expansion and 
strength of grip,” and he does all this for “several hundred 
boys” in “two forty-minute periods a week of physical train- 
ing.” That is indeed a wonderful performance, but it is not 


training. It is merely a little indoor exercise. Now, little 
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boys should get all the running and jumping they need out- 
of-doors. The fresh air is more necessary for them than all 
the training in the world. Moreover, little boys’ tender, soft 
muscles should not be “developed”; that is the danger of 
training. Such exercises as chinning the bar, etc., should 
never be given to boys. They are drudgery even to the 
ambitious pugilist. 

Great care should be taken of the boys’ physical develop- 
ment. This, to my mind, can best be done by those won- 
derful exercises with the wand, indian clubs and dumbbells, 
which give proper direction to the growth of the body, and 
grace, skill and coordination to its movements. It is a de- 
lightful sight to see a large number of boys going through 
those exercises, where every movement of every boy is timed 
to the very second. Such exercises have many advantages. 
They show a boy that any inattention, neglect or sloth on 
his part will spoil the performance of his whole class. This 
teaches him that he is a “social. being,” that he has obliga- 
tions to his class; it gives him the “community” idea, that 
his obedience to the law is necessary for the welfare of all. 
Another point is that a large number of boys can be put 
through these exercises in a very short time, thus permitting 
the exercises to be placed on the daily program. Also, 
every boy will get the benefit of every minute of the time. 
Furthermore, when a number of boys are doing these exer- 
cises, their bodies are being taught to respond to the eye so 
that everybody will do the proper thing at the proper time. 
Again, when the exercises are performed to the accom- 
paniment of music, the ear is trained to catch the rhythm 
and beat of the playing, thus giving the boys both grace in 
movement and a little lesson in music. For the proper care 
of every part of the body, for an erect, manly bearing, there 
is nothing better than these exercises. 

New York. Rosert E. SHorta tt. 


Conrad’s Catholicism 


To the Editor of America: 

In your issue for November 13, 1915, I remember reading 
an excellent paper on Joseph Conrad by Michael Williams 
in which the writer appears to assume as a matter of course 
that the Polish novelist is a Catholic, and a correspondent 
in AMERICA for December 4, asserts that Conrad’s “explicit 
credo is that of the Catholic Church.” But in the 
Independent for January 24, there is an article by Corra 
Harris entitled “Why We Should Read Books,” in which 
Joseph Conrad is described as “a Polish Jew.” I wonder 
what authority the writer has for that statement? 

New York. B. &,: D, 


Literary Biographies by Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to make a suggestion about a subject which is ot 
interest to all educated Catholics and especially to thousands of 
Catholic teachers of literature. Many of us are struggling under 
great difficulties in trying to impart to our pupils true literary 
ideals and correct views regarding the works of non-Catholic 
authors. To obtain a detailed criticism and interpretation of 
their writings, we are chiefly dependent upon Protestant or 
atheistic critics, whose opinions and judgments are often far 
from trustworthy. I know there are some excellent Catholic 
writers who have reviewed the works of certain English authors, 
and there are many fine articles on literary subjects scattered 
here and there through Catholic magazines, but it is difficult 
for the busy teacher to find them just when wanted. It would 
be a great boon both to our Catholic students and teachers if 
some of the many cultured professors, lay or clerical, in our 
Catholic colleges would prepare a series of biographies, such as 








the “English Men of Letters” series published by Macmillan, 
containing with an account of the lives of distinguished authors, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, a critical appreciation, from a Cath- 
olic point of view. Such a series, I am confident, would also 
be a financial success, as it would be eagerly bought up by every 
large college and convent in the United States and Canada. 
Winnipeg, Canada. S. M. A. 


Catholics and the Public Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am seeking some information. In Harper's Weekly for 
January 22, in an article on “Schools, Colleges, and Jews,” 
by Norman Hapgood, is the following passage: 

The two great influences in the schools of New York are 
the Jews and the Catholics. The Jews desire only to have 
the places assigned according to examinations, but Catholic 
politicians and office-seekers have sought constantly to have 
them assigned arbitrarily so as to allow personal choice. 

I am inclined to believe that this is not the case and that 
the author of the article was either misinformed or deliber- 
ately misrepresented the facts. I would be thankful for 
light on the subject. 

Norfolk, Va. James J. STEWART. 


The Open Shop 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

V. N. Daspit, in America for January 15, again quotes Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical, without taking into account that it was 
written broadly with a view over the whole world and es- 
pecially over southern Europe. Moreover, it issued 
years ago, when the labor situation, even here, threatened the 
workers. If any people need papal intervention now it is the 
general populace, whose prosperity, welfare, and even safety 
the labor agitators menace. As an example of this last we 
may take England, where every one in authority from the 
King down has gone on his knees to the uniom leaders, ap- 
pealing to their patriotism to allow the employees of the 
government plants to work up to their normal capacity; but, 
so far, such appeals have been absolutely barren of results 
beyond promises which were always broken. The average 
efficiency in the English government shops is twenty per cent 
of the normal in America; the employees there work on the 
piece price plan; therefore the wage earned is only one-fifth 
of what it would be if the union labor leader would “take 
the lid off” and give his dupes a free hand to earn all that 
they could as easily and with less real effort than is required 
to dawdle along killing time. 

There is another object lesson to be learned from the tac- 
tics of labor unionism in England’s extremity: union labor 
cannot be depended on to put forth the best that is in it and, 
should effort ever be needed by this country as it is in Eng- 
land today, not only would the unions hold out as they are 
doing there, but the men trained in their stinting philosophy 
would be found unequal to the generous action a crisis needs. 
Social regulation is a desirable thing and will be forwarded 
by every fair-minded, far-sighted employer. But it is not 
necessarily bracketed with trade unionism. A great deal of 
good has been effected by the Industrial Commissions of the 
several States in limiting the hours for women and children 
and fixing minimum wages for them. Commissions also or- 
dain the conditions under which apprentices shall be inden- 
tured, and have the last word in settlements with employers 
for personal injuries; they prescribe conditions of safety and 
sanitation under which employees shall work, and, finally 
control the State free employment bureaus. So it appears to 
me that the day when the calamity howler can rant and 
breed discontent among those who toil is well-nigh past. 

Milwaukee. T. J. Neacy. 
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Academic Freedom 


” a recent report on the question of academic free- 

dom, occasioned by the Scott Nearing incident of a 
few months ago, the committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors insists that the scholar 
within the university shall be at liberty “to set forth his 
conclusions be they what they may.” The only restric- 
tion laid down by the professor is that the conclusions be 
“gained by a scholar’s method and held in a scholar’s 
spirit.” With the general principle underlying this part 
of the report, the Church is in sympathy; she has always 
welcomed the certain results of true scientific research. 
She has absolutely nothing to fear from truth, for truth 
cannot contradict truth; indeed it has been her experi- 
ence that new discoveries in the various fields of intel- 
lectual endeavor have tended in only one direction, the 
strengthening of her position. Theories, on the other 
hand, based on man’s imaginings, clever and ingenious 
hypotheses with a transient working value, have been ac- 
cepted by her at their own true worth and not rashly 
admitted to a place in her treasury of truth. 

The form, however, in which the claim to academic 
freedom is worded, that the scholar shall be at liberty 
“to set forth his conclusions, be they what they may,” 
emphasizes a danger that has long been patent to all who 
have followed the trend of thought in secular universi- 
ties. No conclusions are too wild or too reactionary to 


be welcomed and entertained by professors, provided 
the findings are thought to represent “the fruits of com- 
petent and patient and sincere inquiry.” The harm these 
vagaries do to thoughtful men may be infinitesimal. But 
those who listen to lectures in our universities are not 
ripe thinkers, well qualified to test the accuracy of the 
conclusions set forth; nor have they as a rule enough 





maturity of judgment to avoid mistaking brilliancy of 
style and personal magnetism for sound reasoning and 
orthodox doctrine. As is well known it is now becoming 
the fashion with a certain class of professors to create 
a sensation by advocating principles that contradict fun- 
damental dogmas of the Christian Faith. Cbviously 
that kind of “academic freedom” is very perilous to the 
students who are its victims. ‘ 

Frequently professors merely think “new thoughts” 
aloud in the lecture hall, and later abandon them in their 
studies as worthless. Not so the student. He drinks in 
the poison but never receives the antidote. He goes out 
into the world, his head filled with flimsy objections, 
sometimes centuries old, against the Church and Chris- 
tianity, and in the storm and stress of life he is blinded 
to the “Light of the World.” Looseness of morals only 
too often, at least in the passionate time of youth, fol- 
lows abandonment of Faith, and though age sometimes 
shows these shallow thinkers the folly of their ways, yet 
for many the result is permanent shipwreck. Catholics 
should bear in mind the frank expression of the com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. If parents insist on sending their sons and 
daughters to educational institutions where such aca- 
demic freedom prevails, they should have no delusions 
regarding the peril to which their children are exposed, 
when they listen to a professor who shall be free “to set 
forth his conclusions, be they what they may.” 


Can Catholics Be Loyal Citizens? 


¢é67MHEY are Catholics and therefore not loyal 

citizens,” is a stock phrase that for a century 
or so has often done good service, whenever revolu- 
tionists have taken the trouble to offer the world an 
excuse for their wholesale persecution and spoliation. 
The Mexican revolutionaries, the last but not the least of 
the Church’s oppressors, have now taken up the cry, and 
to the strength of violent deeds are adding the weakness 
of false words. And the marvelous part of it-is that well- 
intentioned and fair-minded persons in the United States 
accept the statement as true. But it is absolutely false. 
No one can be a good Catholic who is not at the same 
time a good citizen. Loyalty to the Church implies 
obedience to her commands, and one of the strictest of 
the commands of the Church is concerned with submis- 
sion to lawfully constituted authority. No priest would 
give absolution to a man who refused to fulfil his essen- 
tial duties to the State. At all times the Church has in- 
sisted with St. Peter and St. Paul that her children should 
be obedient to their lords as to Christ, that they should: 
“Honor all men. Love the brethren. Fear God. Honor 
the king.” 

How ready Mexican Catholics are to submit even to 
the present infamous régime, is evident to all who have 
seen the latest manifesto of the Mexican Bishops. But 
at present Mexican Catholics are living the life of the 
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Christians in the Catacombs ; for although they love their 
country passionately, they are loyal to God first and 
above all. If they are not in favor with the dominant 
party, it is because they have been forced to make a 
choice between Christ and Carranza; and they are will- 
ing to leave the decision to all the world, when they say 
to the First Chief in the words of St. Peter and St. 
John, “If it be just in the sight of God to hear you 
rather than God, judge ye.” They will obey any au- 
thority that is lawfully constituted, in all save sin; but 
when they are ordered to repudiate God’s commands, 
they refuse like the martyrs of old, they prefer to give up 
all things rather than be guilty of such impiety. While 
deprecating, therefore, the injustice that has compelled 
them to make such a choice, we applaud their constancy, 
for it is clearer than the noonday sun that the repudia- 
tion of Christ would be for them, not the foundation, but 
rather the destruction of loyal citizenship. 


Circe’s Banquet 


IRCE, it will be remembered, was a lady who dealt 
much in drugs. She was also an ardent soul who 
scorned the shackles of “man-made conventionality.” Hav- 
ing murdered her husband, a gross, irresponsive person, 
her subjects who had little regard for the current Gospel 
of Revolt, expelled her, and she took up her abode on a 
solitary island. Something of an animal herself, she 
loved company, and found it by luring seafaring men to 
her island-fastness, where she transformed them by 
drugs and incantations into animals. Swine appear to 
have been her favorite companions. 

For these facts the world is indebted to the poets, wit- 
nesses notoriously unreliable, since they are wont to draw 
but an imaginary line between fact and fancy. But that 
Circes are still among us is a truth vouched for by those 
witnesses without peer and without reproach, the daily 
press. One of these ladies recently fell afoul, very 
much afoul, of the law by which the Federal Govern- 
ment strives, with unequal success, to maintain a fair 
standard of decency for printed matter transmitted 
through the mails. No one acquainted with modern 
penology need be informed that this defendant has been 
hailed as a martyr to the New Learning; but a dinner 
held last week at a New York hotel in her honor, surely 
equals anything the poets have written of Circe. Along 
with the customary toasts and musical selections, the 
guests who had assembled to discuss as a pleasant after- 
dinner topic the best means of violating an elementary 
principle of decency, were regaled by the reading of the 
passages which had formed the basis of the indictment 
by the Federal Grand Jury. 

Left to its blind devices, evil ultimately takes the best 
way of defeating its own purposes. Public morality has 
little to fear from such abhorrent spectacles, for the 
greater portion of the human race is thoroughly decent, 
and decent people are repelled by Circe’s banquet. 








Habington’s ‘‘Holy Man’’ 


¢¢€* O remember, Children,” said the discursive teacher 


of the physiology class, “that man is a vertebrate, 
which simply means that he has a backbone. Now can 
any of you tell me what an inebriate is?” Then the boys, 
of course, promptly answered in chorus: “A man with- 
out a backbone!” The definition is a good one and can 
be applied not only to the thralls of alcohol, but in a 
wider sense to all persons who lack the moral strength 
to avoid what experience has proved to be perilous 
temptations to them. Real “vertebrates,” however, never 
turn into “inebriates,” and shining examples of the back- 
boned race are to be found in every age of the Church’s 
history. The patient martyrs, vertebrates all, graced the 
early centuries of Christianity; the indomitable con- 
fessors, vertebrates likewise, adorned its later eras. The 
seventeenth century, for example, produced in England 
a vertebrate type of Catholic which William Habington, 
the “Recusant poet,” describes in the following quaint 
prose: 


A holy man is onely happie: for infelicity and sinne were 

borne twinnes. Catholique faith is the foundation on which he 
erects religion, knowing it a ruinous madness to build in the 
ayre of a private spirit or on the sands of any new schisme. 
His impietie is not soe bold to bring divinitie downe to the 
mistake of reason, or to denye those misteries his apprehension 
reacheth not. .His obedience moves still by direction of the 
magistrate; and should conscience informe him that the com- 
mand is unjust, he judgeth it, neverthelesse, high treason by 
rebellion to make good his tenets, as it were the basest cowardice 
by dissimulation of religion to preserve temporall respects. . 
In prosperity he gratefully admires the bounty of the Almighty 
Giver, but in adversity hee remaines unshaken, for his happi- 
nesse is not, meteor-like, exhaled from the vapors of this worlde. 
Poverty he neither fears nor covets, but chearfully entertaines, 
imagining it the fire which tries vertue; nor how tyrannically 
soever it usurpe on him, doth he pay to it a sigh or wrinckle. ... 
He cunningly searcheth into the virtues of others and liberally 
commends them, but buries the vices of the imperfect in a 
charitable silence whose manners he reformes not by invectives 
but example. In prayer he is frequent, not apparent; he every 
day travailes his meditations up to Heaven and never finds him 
selfe wearied with the journey. To live he knowes a 
benefit, and the contempt of it ingratitude, and therefore loves, 
but not doates on, life. Death he is not frighted with, since it 
not annihilates, but uncloudes the soule. He therefore stands 
every moment prepared to dye; and though he freely yeelds up 
himselfe when age or sickness summons him, yet he with more 
alacritie puts off his earth when the profession of faith crownes 
him a martyr. 


Habington’s admirers maintain that the above passage 
is a good portrait of the author himself. That is 
plausible, for his contemporaries thought him a godly 
man. But what perhaps is more to the purpose now, 
the paragraph seems to contain an excellent description 
of the genuine, vertebrate Catholic whether of the first, 
thirteenth, seventeenth or twentieth centuries. The 
description could be pondered over with profit by the 
“wishbone” Catholics of our day. 
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Pleading for Vice 


) hy was never possible for any newspaper with the 

slightest claim to common respect, to defend openly 
the mass of commercialized iniquity against which the 
late Anthony Comstock fought with a fair measure of 
success. But a great many newspapers did the next best 
thing. They lost no opportunity of informing the world 
that while wickedness is to be deplored, men who fight 
it in earnest are also to be deplored. Moderation in all 
things, they preached, is the best policy; besides, too 
much zeal is apt to defeat its purpose. 

It now seems that Mr. John S. Sumner has succeeded 
to Mr. Comstock’s heritage of abuse as well as to the 
burden of Mr. Comstock’s work. In a recent issue, a 
New York newspaper, usually rated high for the quality 
of its editorial comment, called attention to Mr. Sumner’s 
general absurdity, simply because Mr. Sumner jailed the 
editor and publisher of an obscene magazine. On its own 
admission, this newspaper knows nothing of the case at 
issue; nevertheless, it has no doubt that the case in point 
proves Mr. Sumner the worthy successor of a dangerous 
zealot. 

What has the New York press to fear from Mr. 
Sumner’s activities that it seeks to discredit him without 
cause? Why should an ably-conducted newspaper 
herald its prejudice by condemning an action of which 
it boasts that it knows nothing? A truthful answer to 
these questions would form an illuminating commentary 
upon the “ethical code” of the modern metropolitan press. 


‘*Made in America’’ 


INCE the European war has thrown us on our own 
resources, ‘““Made in America” has become a popular 
phrase in this country, and Catholics of the United States 
would do well to apply the slogan to the production of 
priests for the foreign missions. Until now the supply 
and formation of apostolic workers has been left almost 
entirely to Europe. As a consequence the Church 
finds her foreign mission fields deprived of harvesters, 
with no hope of an adequate reinforcement for years to 
come. 

It is well known that French priests make up the great 
majority of Catholic foreign missioners, and at the pres- 
ent time one-third of them, strong, zealous, young men, 
have returned to their native land for army service. 
Seminaries of the warring nations are largely empty, if 
not used for barracks or hospitals. If the war is forcing 
our captains of industry to realize the lack of home- 
made products, and of ships to carry our goods to the 
ends of the earth, it should at the same time open the 
eyes of American Catholics to the need of forming 
apostles and sending them to abandoned and waiting 
fields. 

The conversion of the heathen is not a work of super- 
erogation; it is a duty imposed by Jesus Christ on His 





followers, whatever be their rank in the Church or in the 
world. There is not a Catholic in our country who 
should not be put into touch with this movement, either 
by his parish affiliation or through such channels as the 
Catholic press and Catholic societies. 

American Protestants are numbered by thousands in 
the mission fields where American Catholics are still 
most poorly represented. Protestant alms for foreign 
missions run into millions of dollars, while our entire 
contribution does not reach the half of one million. Hos- 
pitals, schools, and colleges mark the line of Protestant 
march in heathen lands, and the Y. M. C. A. has a foot- 
hold in almost every center of any note, often where 
Catholic strength is neither felt nor known. 

A fine theme for sermons is ignored by priests; the 
splendid influence of true Christian heroism is largely 
withheld from the passing generation of American Cath- 
olics ; the subject-matter of vital and inspiring editorials 
has been considerably neglected ; and a field of effort for 
Catholic organizations is being overlooked by many. 
Perhaps one result of the European war will be to 
arouse in American Catholics the apostolic spirit. If this 
be accomplished, the future of Catholicism here will be 
assured. 


LITERATURE 


A Set of Shaw 


ARGARET tossed the book which she had been reading 

to the floor and turned softly in her deep wicker chair. 

At her movement, her mother closed her book, and their hands 
met in the gathering dusk. 

“T think,” said the daughter, “that I shall have to make a 
decision soon.” 

Her mother nodded almost imperceptibly, allowing her 
eyes to wander through the deep bay window into the quiet 
street with its sedate homes and its gaunt patriarchal trees. 
She was a wise mother and she knew better than to stifle 
confidence with words. “Well, my dear?” she asked, the 
slightest upward inflection tempering her words. 

“Tack has been on the verge of proposing, oh, at least a 
score of times; but I’ve fenced and fenced until he is per- 
savage and ready to become an out-and-out cave- 
War club, you know, blow from behind, bride stunned, 
Her voice trickled off in 


fectly 
man. 
carried off to cave unconscious.” 
a somewhat hysterical laugh. 

“You like him,” remarked her mother, whose maternal 
wisdom impelled her to play the advocate for the absent 
suitor. “Father says he is bound to make himself felt in the 
firm, and the boys say that he is honorable even in the 
smoking-room and club. Perhaps there is something else——” 

Margaret stooped again and recovered the discarded book 
from the floor. It was a plain, dignified volume, bearing a 
publisher’s mark that is supposed to indicate quality and dis- 
tinction. The daughter turned the volume over and over in 
her hand and then remarked almost listlessly and with seem- 
ing irrelevance: 

“Do you believe, Mother, that a man’s view of life could 
be materially affected by his admiration for an author?” 

“I believe,” came the cautious rejoinder, “that a choice of 
reading, if not a cause, is at least a sign of character.” 

“So do I,” burst out the girl, impulsively flinging the vol- 
ume into the recesses of the window, “and that is just what 
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holds me back from a positive decision. I could never marry 
a man in whom my confidence was not absolute; and with 
Jack, well, I just can’t decide. You see, Mother, ever since 
I’ve known Jack, he has talked Bernard Shaw’s cleverness, 
and Bernard Shaw’s philosophy, and has quoted Bernard 
Shaw’s epigrams until I have become almost sick of the man. 
I remember distinctly that was one of the first subjects he 
introduced when I met him at Grace’s dinner; ‘Fanny’s First 
Play,’ he was raving about then. You and I are a bit old- 
fashioned in our literary tastes, no doubt, so I didn’t know 
anything about Shaw. But since Jack gave me that set of 
Shaw for St. Valentine’s, I’ve wondered if an admirer of 
Bernard Shaw could make a good husband. 

“Mother dear,” she hurried on, “I think I should die if I 
were to marry a man who had lost his power to reverence. 
I shouldn’t feel safe with him one moment. We women are 
so weak and men are so strong, that only our power to com- 
mand their reverence and their power to give it keeps us 
from being slaves and them, beasts. I should always be 
afraid that he would strike me if I did not have his reverence, 
or perhaps that he would laugh at me. A laugh, the kind 
that rings cold with contempt, would cut to the core of my 
heart and strike love dead. I don’t expect to marry an arch- 
angel, Mother dear; but I want my husband to be so big 
and strong that he will bow reverently before the innocence 
of children, read purity into the weakest of womankind, and 
blanch with wrath when any man sneers at women. Rever- 
ence like that would lift me up to heroic womanhood, I 
think. I could spend a life trying to be worthy of such 
respect. 

“But Shaw, it seems to me, has lost the power to reverence 
anything. Why, he says nasty things about his own father 
and mother! He sneers at everything; everything excites 
his mirth. Home, family, religion, children, mothers; nothing 
is sacred to him. He throws them all in sacrifice before 
the gallery gods. He flings his poisoned darts as a savage 
might do, for the pure joy of killing. And it hurts to think 
that Jack finds amusement in the sneers of this cultured 
barbarian. I am not very old or very experienced, Mother; 
but if I did not know that the women of Bernard Shaw’s 
plays are not typical of womankind, I should Wish with all 
my heart that I were a man. And I should want to run away 
into some desert where I should be free from even the sight 
of such contemptible creatures. But Bernard Shaw lies, 
forgive the word, I know he does, when he makes his women 
all hard, loveless trackers of men, more interested in the 
capture of a husband than a hunter who stalks a rare elk. 
Possibly his own wife trapped him in her net: I do not 
know. But I should sacrifice a thousand times all thought 
of having a home of my own and babies who would call me 
mother, before | should throw away my modesty like Ann 
Whitefield or my womanly reserve like Hypatia Tarlton. 
Their pursuit of a husband makes me sick at heart. 

“Do you suppose, Mother dear, that when Jack laughed 
at the women of Shaw who hunt down their husbands, he 
thought that typical of the womanhood I am to represent 
in his regard? Does he fancy that I lie awake nights laying 
snares for his capture? It makes me shudder to think that 
he finds that sort of humor amusing, and I wonder—But 
that is not all by any means. Shaw doesn’t believe even in 
marriage. He says that married women are the only,—the 
only really wicked women. His Candida doesn’t see any 
reason why she should stay with her husband if she loves 
his disgusting little poet better. Oh, no; he thinks that 
young people should not marry at all, or if they care to 
marry for convention’s sake, the husband should be free to 
leave when he chooses and the wife too, if it comes to that. 
“Jack talks so much about Shaw’s clever philosophy; do 














you suppose he accepts that too? Could I trust myself, 
Mother, to a man who believes that he is bound to me and 
I to him with bonds that the slightest whim can snap? I’m 
afraid;’ I’m really cold with fear. For even if he does not 
accept those conclusions, it hurts to think such philosophy 
does not revolt his every atom of manhood. Mother dear, 
you and I have always been awfully good chums, and I hope 
that, if God gives me a daughter, I shall love her as you 
have loved me. So it makes me hot all over at the disgust- 
ing way Shaw has of laughing at mothers and children. His 
children simply despise their mothers, and their mothers are 
actually jealous of their children. He laughs at maternal 
love; he has no faith in the love of a child for its mother. 
I wonder if Jack enjoys that sort of humor too? Does he 
really think that if God puts a child into my arms I will not 
love it with the last drop of my heart’s blood? Does he 
think that it could grow up, surrounded by love such as you 
have taught me to know, Mother dear, with coldness and’ 
contempt for me in its heart? 

“Oh, it isn’t clever to write plays in which parents and 
children slap each other with insulting jibes and fling chilling 
contempt into each other’s faces. It would kill me, Mother, 
to forfeit your love, and it would kill you, too, I think, if I 
snapped my fingers at your wishes. Could Jack even smile 
at plays like that unless the fine edge were gone from his 
sense of reverence?” 

“Perhaps I am too dreadfully old-fashioned to be a fair 
judge,” replied this wise little mother; “but flippancy is so 
much in the air that it must be hard for Jack not to be 
affected by it. His enjoyment of these things may just be a 
sign of youthful thoughtlessness, and nothing more.” 

The daughter shut her eyes hard and thought silently for 
a moment. “I don’t quite know,” she said at last; “but there 
are moments when every person finds the laughter stricken 
from his lips. There are some objects so sacred that a jest 
about them causes not mirth but a cry of pain. I like to 
think that my husband will regard women and children and 
marriage as such. Can a man who has learned to laugh at 
women, even the most pitiable, and to smile while they are 
held up to contempt, ever give to any woman his whole 
soul’s reverence? Can a man regard marriage as desperately 
serious, a real till-death-do-us-part contract, when he has 
hobnobbed with the clever scoffer who makes marriage a 
jest and worse? I do not know. Yet I have always dreamed 
that a man would come to me and, because I am a woman, 
would lift me to a pedestal so that I could draw him up to 
my level; a man who, when his lips said ‘Till death do us 


part,’ would in the depths of his heart cry, ‘Amen.’ Could 
I hope for that from Jack now?” 
A long silence fell between them. The shadows in the 


street grew longer and broader, creeping up the fronts of the 
sedate homes and covering the gaunt trees in a somber 
sheath. At last the daughter rose and knelt beside her 
mother. “I think I shall stop fencing,” she whispered. “I 
shall give Jack his chance to ask me.” Another silence. 
“Aren’t you going to ask me what my answer will be?” 
Her mother’s hand passed gently over her head in silent 
benediction. “There is only one answer my pure, sensible 
daughter can give.” DANIEL A. Lor», S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Romanticism of St. Francis. By FatHer CuTuBeErt, 
O.S.F.C. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Four sketches, distinct in theme yet united in their under- 
lying ideas and spirit, make up this volume. “The Roman- 
ticism of St. Francis,” “St. Clare of Assisi,” “The Story of 
the Friars,’ and “A Modern Friar,” carry their atmos- 
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phere, and are a sympathetic study of the Umbrian mystic, 
and of the spirit he embodied in his great Order. Where 
Paul Sabatier, in spite of his erudition and historical knowl- 
edge fails, Father Cuthbert succeeds, because he has read 
the soul of Francis and understands the motives of his con- 
duct and his acts. 

Different as are the thirteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
still the lessons which Francis taught his age closely fit our 
moral and spiritual needs. In the first study, the beauty and 
charm of Lady Poverty as they appeared to Francis are 
affectionately described, with the catching enthusiasm of a 
genuine son of the saintly Patriarch. The romanticism of 
Francis and his worship of poverty have been criticized as 
of “too ethereal a texture” to influence our age. To econom- 
ists, millionaires, and captains of industry, they sound like a 
reckless challenge of their utilitarian principles. But, as the 
writer answers, wherever the romantic spirit is accepted as 
a principle or influence, men will gradually attune themselves 
to the Franciscan mind and ideals. The romanticism of 
Francis healed many a wound in his century. Sanely applied 
it would solve many of our own social and economic prob- 
lems. 

The Franciscan movement would have been incomplete, 
less inspiring, without St. Clare. Hence the second sketch, 
where the virtues already glorified in the Seraphic Poverello, 
wear on the brow of the Maid of Assisi a new grace and 
comeliness. Although one of the builders of the Franciscan 
Order, St. Clare led a life of internal rather than external 
activities. To her age she was a gracious revelation of the 
interior life; to us she is still “the prophetess of the Gospel 


message which Francis preached.” Father Cuthbert has 
etched her figure with great reverence and tenderness. The 
history of Francis and Clare, with that of the Fran- 


ciscan Friars during the two first centuries of the Order’s 
existence, is to a large extent that of Christendom. Father 
Cuthbert has deservedly praised the virtues of his brother- 
friars. The London Times charges the author with closing 
his eyes to “a large quantity of damaging evidence” and with 
drawing too roseate a picture of the early Franciscans. But 
Father Cuthbert admits there was a falling off for a while 
from the primitive fervor, even analyzes the causes of that 
relaxation and marks its lowest ebb. But the exaggerations 
of romancers, satirists, and of prejudiced historians he does 
well to reject. 

The last sketch proves that the true spirit of the friars is 
not dead. It tells the appealing story of an English Fran- 
ciscan who died but five years ago, “Father Alphonsus.” 
This extraordinary man, whose portrait Father Cuthbert 
limns with the love of a brother, -seemed to be a reincarna- 
tion of some Umbrian friar of long ago. Yet he was thor- 
oughly modern, and could easily pass from a discussion of 
Pusey’s idea of the Church or the analysis of Seely’s “Ecce 
Homo,” to the solution of some practical educational or 
social problem. The story of this “knight-errant” of Christ 
proves Father Cuthbert’s proposition, that the spirit of St. 
Francis, potent in the past, can still work wonders today. 

5. G = 


Aloysius Ignatius Fiter, S.J., Director of the Barcelona So- 
dality. By Raymunp Ruiz Amapo, S.J. Translation edited 
by Exper Muttan, S.J. Rome: Vatican Press. $0.75. 

Directory for College Sodalities. Practical Instructions. 
By Cuartes Francuet, S.J. Translated by M. J. R. $0.40. 

Frequent and Daily Communion and the Sodalities of Our 
Lady. By Father Justus Becurrztain, S.J. Translated from 
the Spanish by M. J. R. $0.10. d 

AMERICA is privileged to have received copies of these books, 
which, besides their intrinsic worth, have an interest of historical 








value from the fact that almost the whole edition was lost when 
the Ancona perished in the waters of the Mediterranean. Father 
Elder Mullen, S.J.. who has already done so much for the 
preservation and development of the spirit of the Sodalities of 
Our Lady, is the editor of these volumes, whose loss he must 
deeply feel. Unless a generous benefactor can be found to 
defray the expenses of another edition, the good that these 
books were destined to do must be buried with them. But the 
spirit of Father Fiter will live, for the good such men do never 
dies. Undaunted by difficulties that would have discouraged a 
less zealous nature, and fired with an ardent love of Our Lady 
that found expression in tireless activity, Father Fiter directed 
his famous Barcelona Sodality with a care of details that must 
have been as irksome as it was successful. Visits to hospitals, 
workingmen’s centers, literary academies, catechism classes 
were some of the works in which his practical direction used to 
engage the members of his sodality. The author has told in an 
interesting way the story of Father Fiter’s varied activities. 

In the “Directory for College Sodalities” are contained practi- 
cal suggestions and plans. It makes a convenient handbook for 
those who have charge of these college organizations, and an 
alphabetical index at the end of the book increases its usefulness. 
The pamphlet on “Communion and the Sodalities” suggests the 
best way for present-day sodalists to be of influence, showing 
as it does that at all times sodalists were the models for, frequent 
Communion, and that now, when daily Communion is becoming 
more widespread, sodalists should lead all others in practising 
and promoting the devotion. CL. B 





A Short History of Germany from the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1913. By Francis M. Scuirp, Ph.D: St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.00. 

Government and Politics of the German Empire. By Frirz- 
Konrap Kritcer. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co. $1.20. 

In the short space of 264 pages, Dr. Schirp has compressed 
a most interesting account of the German people. The book 
deserves a warm welcome, for though we have many brief his- 
tories of the Germans, this is the only one written in English 
from the Catholic point of view. Too long has German and Eng- 
lish history been treated according to the Protestant tradi- 
tion, as a vehicle for exposing the corruptions and usurpations 
of the “Romish” Church. If not the assertio falsi, then at 
least the suppressio veri has marked the traditional history of 
these two lands, while even the best non-Catholic writers 
have given us little better than unbalanced and one-sided nar- 
ratives. In this little book the author has availed himself 
of Janssen and other monumental works, thus assuring us 
of the trustworthiness of his statements. The only fault, 
excepting occasional roughness in the style, is the book’s 
brevity. 

Dr. Kriiger’s work is the first to issue from the press of a 
series of “Handbooks of Modern Government,” intended for 
the student and the public alike. In about 300 pages there is 
presented a comprehensive view of the constitution of the 
German Empire and of its Government in all departments, 
executive, legislative and judicial, together with a sketch of 
the nation’s policy and the various German political parties; the 
whole illustrated by a wealth of information clearly and in- 
terestingly set forth. It is a pity that such a book should be 
marred by the author’s unfortunate but violent bias against 
the Catholic Church, which manifests itself repeatedly 
throughout the work in half-statements of the truth, dispar- 
aging adjectives, etc., etc., and especially in his account of the 
Kulturkampf and the Center Party, which he insists on call- 
ing the “Clerical Party.” The struggle to protect or win back 
the most elementary rights and liberties becomes, in the 
author’s mind, a series of aggressions by these same unfor- 
tunate Clericals. He avows himself in sympathy with the 
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National Liberal Party, but could not a National Liberal con- 
scientiously and vehemently oppose the Catholic Party with- 
out descending to misrepresentation and abuse? 

J. F. X. M. 

The Cup of Comus. By Mapison Cawein. New York: 
The Cameo Press. 

This slender volume enshrines the pure gold of Madison 
Cawein’s song. He was not a great poet; nor is the young 
mother softly singing to her baby, a great artist. But the 
world would be a dark and tuneless desert if all mothers’ 
songs were hushed; if there were no poets like Cawein. He 
cared nothing for elemental, searing passions, for life’s darker 
catastrophes. The flowers of his native fields, love, the 
longings of melancholy, tears shed in silent places, are the 
delicate, tender motifs of his songs. His paths are in the 
land 





Where love walks, silent, hand in hand 
With the spirit of God 


nor is his love the wild force which bears all before it, but 
. . . . love so merely 
For tears and sighing made. 
The poet’s vision is clearest when his spirit revisits “the 
lovely inland levels of his Kentucky.” As the stars pale 
In her vast church of glimmering blue 
Grey-stoled from feet to chin, 


Her dark locks beaded with the dew, 
The nun-like dawn comes in. 


And when “day brims high” he sees in that beautiful country, 


Shrines, where like priests with worship vestured 
The forests bow, and heavenly-gestured 

Lift high the chalice of the sun, 

Intoning “Night .is done!” 

The poet asked that his epitaph might be “Death was his 
friend.” Life, he thought, had been unkind; she had given 
him, “merely a song.” But it was a very sweet and simple 
strain of music, singing in a night “sprinkled with golden 
star-dust” that was hushed, when Cawein moved silently “out 
of the darkness into the light.” Fr. L. B. 





Erklarung der Psalmen und Cantica. Von Prinz Max. 
New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $1.65. 

The industry of Prince Max of Saxony along the lines of 
liturgical study is ever careful and effective. The present 
commentary on the Psalms and Canticles of the Roman 
Breviary consists of prelections which were given in the Dio- 
cesan Seminary of Cologne, and is quite in keeping with the 
author’s past studies. Its purpose is in the main practical. 
The latest division of the Psalter for liturgical prayer is 
taken into account and recent ecclesiastical legislation re- 
ceives due consideration. The introductory chapters’ treat 
of the use of Scripture, especially of the Psalms, in the lit- 
urgy of the Synagogue and of the Church. It is interesting 
to note the reason given by the “Liber Pontificalis” for be- 
ginning the Mass by a citation from a Psalm, for Pope 
Celestine I, in the fifth century, is said to have intended that, 
in this wise, the entire Psalter of 150 Psalms should be said 
once a year before Mass. Another point of interest is the 
order of the new Psalter. It would be wrong to think the 
fresh division of the Psalms had been made at random, for 
there is an historical or a liturgical background, as the au- 
thor shows, to many of the new changes. His references to 
the various Western and Eastern liturgies and to the writings 
of St. Augustine throw great light on the liturgical setting 
of the new Psalter. W. F. D. 





Songs of the Fields. By Francis Lepwitce. With an In- 


, 


The author of these poems is Lord Dunsany’s “discovery,” 
and is described on the book’s jacket as an “Irish peasant” 
who was successively a farm laborer, a scavenger, a copper 
miner, an amateur hypnotist, but from the age of five a versi- 
fier. Just now he is a lance-corporal in an Irish regiment at- 
tached to the Mediterranean Force. The fifty poems in the 
book for the most part*describe the sights and sounds of 
rural Ireland, and sing the charms of the seasons. But the 
religious note, though the author is a native of County 
Meath, is almost wholly absent. Indeed he seems to be a 
melancholy pantheist : 


For sometimes the thought comes that the brown tomb 
Is not the end of all our laborings, 
But we are born once more of wind and rain. 


Mr. Ledwidge is at his best when praising the blackbird or 
painting a sunset. The lines: 


And wondrous, impudently sweet 

Half of him passion, half conceit, 

The blackbird calls adown the street, 
Like the piper of Hamelin. 


In the red West the twisted moon is low, 

And on the bubbles there are half-lit stars: 
Music and twilight: and the deep blue flow 

Of water: and the watching fires of Mars: 

The deep fish slipping thro’ the moonlit bars 
Make Death a thing of sweet dreams, life a mock. 


Somewhere is music from the linnets’ bills 

And thro’ the sunny flowers the bee-wings drone, 
And while bells of convolvulus on hills 

Of quiet May make silent ringing, blown 
Hither and thither by the wind of showers 

And somewhere all the wandering birds have flown; 
And the brown breath of Autumn chills the flowers. 


are good examples of his gift for vividly depicting what a 
poet’s eye and ear can discern. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Clement K. Shorter prophesies that the lexicographer of to- 
morrow will have to find room in the dictionary for the verb “to 
gribble,” which will be defined as “The art of compiling 
biographies from previously published material and providing 
them with ingenious titles.” Add to the definition: “And making 
the work acceptable to the readers of ‘best sellers,’ by stuffing 
in as much salacious scandal as possible.” The new word is 
derived from the name of an English book-maker who keeps 
the wolf from the door by attacking with shears and paste the 
dust-covered biographies of the early nineteenth century and 
forcing them to yield enough material for a “new and popular” 
life, say, of “The Giddy Duchess,” “The Rakish Regent” or 
“The Daring Princess.” 





“The Meaning of Education,” by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
(Scribner’s, $1.50) is a new and enlarged edition of a former 
work in which the President of Columbia University discusses 
many phases of the philosophy of education. If nothing else, 
Dr. Butler’s essays and speeches are interesting; nearly every 
paragraph contains some statement which the Catholic critic 
will either accept with alacrity or reject with haste——“The 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics, Embracing Free 
Exercises, Rhythmic Steps, Track and Field Work, Games, Ap- 
paratus Work” (McVey, $1.50) is the complete title of a book 
William A. Stecher, B.S.G., the Director of Physical Education 
in the Philadelphia public schools has prepared for the use of 
teachers. The boys and girls of the grammar school’s eight 
grades are divided according to age into three groups and the 





troduction by Lorp Dunsany. New York: Duffield & Co. 





calisthenics each should practise are described, those that high- 
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school pupils can profitably use being added. Numerous photo- 
graphs show just how the exercises should be done. Our parish 
school principals should find the book useful. 

One remarkable thing about “Columbine” (Putnam, $1.50), 
Alice Meynell’s latest story, is the utter absence from it of 
references to the present war. In an English novelist of to- 
day this indicates great self-restraint. Another of the book’s 
characteristics is the delicate skill with which the author 
portrays the men and women she creates, and with which she 
describes little rural and domestic scenes. But discerning 
readers who finish the story will wonder why this Catholic 
novelist wastes so much literary ability merely in narrating 
with minute details the progress of a love affair between a 
frivolous dancer and a priggish writer, for the story’s “ethical 
value” is very meager. Without a sacrifice of “artistry” Mgr. 
Benson used to write thoroughly Catholic “psychological novels” 
that everybody liked to read. Miss Meynell can and will, we 
trust, do the same. 

“Lucas Malet,” the convert daughter of Charles Kingsley, dis- 
covered last winter among her father’s papers an unfinished 
novel called “The Tutor’s Story.” This she herself recently 
completed and gave to the Cornhill Magazine to publish serially. 
“The fact that the Yorkshire scenery, along with various names 
of persons and places,” she writes, “is common to ‘The Tutor’s 
Story’ and the opening chapters of ‘The Water Babies,’ leads 
me to suppose it was written before and, probably, put aside in 
favor of the latter book, which appeared in 1863.” Another novel 
which Kingsley began is entitled “The Pilgrimage of Grace” and 
deals with the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
From “Westward Ho!” it is not hard to conjecture what the 
character of the story would have been. If Kingsley’s Catholic 
daughter were now to finish that novel also, presenting a true 
picture of the time, the literary world would enjoy another of 
history’s little ironies. 

“Stories of Thrift for Young Americans” (Scribner, $0.50) 
by Myron T. Pritchard and Grace A. Tarkington contains a 
score of chapters that tell in a chatty, interesting way how 
William, Mary, Robert, Edgar, Elsie and several other children 
were taught the value of money and the advantage of thrift. 
It is a good book for the school library. In a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Dream of the Soldier Saint” (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, $0.10) Leo M. Mullaney, S.J. has written a very 
readable sketch of Ignatius Loyola’s career down to the time 
of the Society’s foundation. The author shows from the Saint’s 
life how a call to the religious state should be heeded, and 
teaches the sound principle: “To do God’s will now, to keep 
tc my plain duty from day to day, is the very best possible 
preparation for the future.” 








Here are some text-books that may be of interest to teachers: 
Those who have used “Notes on Acid Analysis,” by Rev. George 
Coyle, S.J., (Skelley Print, Worcester), will welcome the second, 
Various changes in the individual 
tests, a more generous use of heavy type, the insertion of pre- 
cautions in the form of footnotes and the addition of an 
index of tests, render this already acceptable book more satis- 
factory still———“Elementary Latin,” (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 
can be recommended to those who cannot give more than a year 
or so to the study of Latin and who accordingly wish to cover 
the most important parts of the grammar together with the 
essentials of system in the first year. There is ample drill- 
work provided in the forms that are of ordinary or frequent 
occurrence. The reading lessons cover the first two books of 
Cesar in simplified form. It would seem to be better in a book 
of this kind to adhere to the usual names of the tenses ——A 


revised edition of the work. 





neat edition of Washington Irving’s “Alhambra” (Ginn, $0.50), 
with good illustrations by Norman I. Black, together with a 
slight abridgment of the text; present this American classic in a 
very readable form. —‘“Everyday Number Stories” (World 
Book Company, $0.40), by Longan, Serle, and Elledge, espe- 
cially appeals to the child’s love for the concrete. The book leads 
the undeveloped mind through attractive pictures and objects 
and dialogues to a lively conception of the abstract and formal. 
The method seems clear and simple, and the drill work practical. 





From Mary’s Meadow, Ludlow, England, come three booklets 
that will interest our readers: Mrs. Armel O’Connor’s “Life 
of Saint Peter of Alcantara” is a good sketch of the Spanish 
Franciscan who was St. Teresa’s director. “Betty’s Book for 
Very Little Children,” with illustrations from the pencil of the 
youthful author, contains thoughts on the Blessed Sacrament by 
Mrs. O’Connor’s adopted daughter, and “Thoughts for Betty 
from the Holy Land,” which first appeared seven years ago, is 
out in a new edition. Mrs. O’Connor once made a “pilgrimage 
of penance” to Jerusalem, jotted down the pious reflections which 
occurred to her and then arranged them for Betty to read. 
Many who have been following that little girl’s career feel great 
concern about her future. She is now so exceedingly pious that 
in a few years she may have to be dragged to church. 





“On the Scope and Nature of University Education. By 
Cardinal John Henry Newman” (Dutton, $0.35) is the title of a 
recent addition to “Everyman’s Library,” but the word “Cardinal,” 
of course, should immediately precede “Newman.” It is gratify- 
ing to find this admirable book thus brought within the reach 
of a slender purse and Wilfrid Ward’s introduction in which 
he describes the circumstances attending the composition and 
delivery of the lectures will doubtless give non-Catholics who 
do not know much about Newman the information they need. 
But Catholics will read with pain some of Mr. Ward’s com- 
ments on Modernism and the Encyclical “Pascendi.” Loisy and 
Tyrrell, in his opinion, were “goaded to extremes by total lack 
of sympathy in authoritative quarters.” Well-informed Cath- 
olics, however, are agreed that the Church was singularly 
patient with these two men, for before taking extreme measures 
she strove hard, but in vain, to induce them to cease spreading 
the subversive doctrines with which their names are identified. 





Christianity, as the word rings in many men’s ears today, 
has an uncertain sound. To define its proper note and catch 
its real message to the world of political life is the purpose 
set himself by Dr. William Cunningham, the author of 
“Christianity and Politics” (Houghton, $1.50). His strictures 
on the inadequacy of every form and system of Christian 
polity that is purely natural in all but name are as well 
formulated as they are merited. But the ordinary intelli- 
gent Catholic will probably not pursue the argument beyond 
the opening chapter. The Archdeacon of Ely gave evidence 
of splendid powers of discernment when he turned to the 
masterly letters of Leo XIII for instruction as to the attitude 
of the Catholic Church towards the State and her problems. 
Why, then, did he not seek sources equally reliable in their 
own line for the history of that Church and thus save himself 
from the numberless blunders that mar his treatment of 
Christendom and the Reformation? 





“One Year with God” (Angel Guardian Press, Boston), will 
be welcomed by priests who have entrusted to them the impor- 
tant task of giving the instruction at the children’s Mass. The 
fact that Father Michael V. McDonough has arranged these 
talks for the Sundays and principal feasts of the year, indicates 
the diversity of the subjects treated. Besides being developed 
so as to rouse interest, the sermons contain all the proofs in 
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the theological treatise dealing with the same matter. The 
author tells us in a short preface that “simplicity was his lofty 
aim;” he has not gone wide of his mark——‘“The Catholic 
Faith” (Herder, $0.15), by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., is a 
booklet containing a series of articles on the Church which ap- 
peared monthly in the Ligourian. They are practical studies on 
Catholic truth for Catholics and non-Catholics which those who 
have charge of convert classes will find useful. 





The winter numbers of our two historical quarterlies are at 
hand. The Catholic Historical Review begins Father O’Daniel’s 
valuable sketch of “The Right Rev. Richard Luke Concanen, 
O.P., the First Bishop of New York (1747-1810.)” The author 
settles for good several questions regarding the*early life of 
Bishop Concanen and presents interesting documents bearing 
on the foundation of our American Hierarchy. Dr. Fitzpatrick 
of the Congressional Library in an informing paper entitled 
“The Preservation of Ecclesiastical Documents,” gives readers 
the results of his wide experience as an archivist; Dr. Weber 
writes on “The Rise of National Catholic Churches in the 
United States,” dwelling particularly on the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man colonies, and Bishop Corrigan starts a series of papers on 
the “Chronology of the Catholic Hierarchy in the United States.” 
The most interesting articles in the Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society is that on “Don Augustin de Itur- 
bide,” which vividly describes the revolution that took place in 
Mexico early in the last century, and the “Diary of the Rev- 


erend Father Marie Joseph Durand,” in which he tells a sad | 


tale of religious conditions along the Mississippi about the year 
1806, and of the hardships missonaries had to endure 





Father Keating, in an excellent paper he contributes to the 
January Month, in answer to the query “Are They Few That 
Are Saved?” thus sums up the common teaching of the Church 
on the question: 


(1) God wills all men to be saved, i.e. to end their 
probation in the sanctifying grace won for them all by 
Christ’s redemption; (2) He does not permit anyone to be 
lost eternally, save through his own positive fault; (3) 
Salvation is wholly gratuitous and supernatural, a state be- 
yond the power of mere nature to achieve or merit; (4) 
Since Christ’s death the rite of Baptism is the normal way 
of attaining sanctifying grace; (5) Belief in Christ and 
consequent obedience to what He commands under serious 
sanction are normal prerequisites to eternal life; (6) The 
soul of man is immortal by nature, and its destiny for 
eternity is decided by its conduct in this life; (7) Christ’s 
revelation of that destiny has reference only to those who 
have had the opportunity of knowing and fulfilling the 
normal conditions of salvation; (8) He has revealed noth- 
ing expressly about the fate of unbaptized infants and im- 
beciles, or of unbaptized adults who have not sinned griev- 
ously; (9) Consequently the Church which teaches with His 
infallible authority has found no occasion of developing His 
revelation on this point, but leaves room for her children to 
use their intellects on the data revealed; (10) No specula- 
me on such data must contradict any known attribute of 

od, 

From these principles the following inferences are com- 
monly deduced: (1) There exists an eternal abode of 
merely natural happiness, called Limbo, to which those are 
sent who have only original sin on their souls at death: 
(2) Unbaptized adults who have not sinned grievously nor 
attained sanctifying grace (if there are any such), will 
after expiating their venial faults experience a similar des- 
tiny; (3) But more probably each of the unbaptized who 
has attained the use of reason, but has not had the chance 
of knowing Christ, will be given the opportunity, at least 
once, of eliciting an act of pure love of God which, on ac- 
count of the sorrow for sin, faith in Christ, and desire for 
baptism implicit therein, will have the effect of putting him 
into the state of grace. 


In the same number Edwin Bonney has a good story about 
what happened to Brother John, and in “Trust the Church,” W. 





P. F. Stockley has gathered together some striking tributes to 
Catholicism from Protestant pens. Till the war is over this 
very readable issue of the Month will probably be the last to 
contain 112 pages, for an increase of some seventy-five per 
cent in the price of paper forces the proprietors to reduce the 
size of the magazine by sixteen pages. News also comes 
that the Atheneum, the well-known English literary weekly, 
will hereafter be a monthly, no doubt because paper is so 
high. 


EDUCATION 
Scholastic Philosophy in American Universities 


ITH the opening of the first semester of the present 
session, Professor Maurice De Wulf, Ph.D., Litt.D., for- 
merly professor of philosophy in the University of Louvain, 
Belgium, inaugurated a series of lectures on scholastic phil- 
osophy at Harvard University. The occasion of Dr. De 
Wulf’s advent to Harvard and the proposed course in this 
interesting subject will recall to the philosophical public the 
interesting and eminently successful lectures upon scholastic 
philosophy delivered, some years ago, in the University of 
Pennsylvania, by the Very Reverend Edmund T. Shanahan, 
D.D., professor of dogmatic theology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity. It was most regrettable that press of duties at the 
Catholic University prevented the brilliant Dr. Shanahan 
from continuing this most instructive and popular course. 


A NgGLectep FIELD 


With Dr. De Wulf’s appointment at Harvard the realization 
comes to students of philosophy that scholastic philosophy 
has been accorded but scant consideration in the large uni- 
versities of this country. From a formal and historical stand- 
point, this field of philosophy presents information of peculiar 
value, not only to the Catholic priest and layman, but to all 
earnest seekers after truth. There is no study more en- 
trancing than the philosophy of the schoolmen, no epoch in 
the history of philosophy more replete with evidences of 
mental development and acumen than the period following 
the passing of the “encyclopedic age” and culminating with 
the wonderful brilliancy of the Angelic Doctor. 

Despite the intrinsic and extrinsic value of the subject, 
there seems to exist a decided tendency among the non- 
Catholic colleges and universities to criticize unjustly and 


| condemn scholastic philosophy and to relegate to “scholasti- 
| cism” matters which are considered too frivolous for serious 


| because it was the age of superstition. 


attention. This unjust attitude has been created largely 
through the influence established by so-called professors of 
philosophy, whose main claim to distinction lies in a con- 
tinued readiness to criticize and ridicule a subject concerning 
which they are hopelessly ignorant. Scholastic philosophy 
and the scholastic period are passed over in the class-room 
as subjects unfit for the student of philosophy: the former 
because it is nothing but Catholic theology, and the latter 
Pressed by students 
familiar with the principles of scholastic philosophy and ac- 


| quainted with the age of scholasticism, the modern professor 
| of philosophy in our large universities retreats with a re- 





been ignored or caricatured in university training, nor were 


luctant admission that he is unfamiliar with a subject which, 
if known, would make his work as a professor and as an 
exponent of truth worth while. 


Futite ATTEMPTS 


For many years the subject of scholastic philosophy has 
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attempts made by properly equipped instructors to introduce 
this subject welcomed. The paramount reason for this crass 
ignorance and refusal to permit the introduction of this 
course was that its establishment would be followed in short 
order by a withdrawal of funds contributed by many bene- 
factors to the university maintenance. Lacking equipment 
in the actual work of instruction, and prevented by weight 
of influence exerted by friends of the institution, the univer- 
sity official who otherwise might intelligently recognize and 
provide for proper instruction in scholastic philosophy has 
been prevented from attaining his purpose. 





CATHOLICS AT SECULAR INSTITUTIONS 


It is a fact that a large number of Catholic young men 
attend lecture courses in non-Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities. It is safe to assert that of this number, not one per 
cent can be considered equipped in the fundamentals of 
Catholic philosophy. On the other hand, the alleged philo- 
sophical education which they receive under the direction 
of poorly trained men and in an atmosphere of deep preju- 
dice, makes it difficult for them to maintain their mental, and 
particularly their moral, equilibrium. Courses conducted in 
philosophy in a modern non-Catholic university present in 
capsule form various notions of thought for the young stu- 
dent to digest at his leisure, and this with no preliminary 
training of any nature. The result is a medley of theories, 
which only confuse the mind and render proper appreciation 
of correct principles practically impossible. In the eye of 
the law, manslaughter is an offense punishable with severity, 
but such “mindslaughter” as is every day committed in the 
lecture courses in philosophy of our larger universities has 
been elevated to the distinction of “advanced thought.” 

In a few of the larger non-Catholic universities attempts 
have been made in recent years to provide limited instruc- 
tion in the history of philosophy in reference to the period 
of scholasticism. The work, however, has not met with 
marked success. Certain fair-minded professors of philos- 
ophy in institutions of note have admitted that they cannot 
procure a trained specialist in scholastic philosophy who is 
also trained in other departments of philosophy. Hampered 
by endowments from Protestant sources, and influenced by 
them, it is questionable if their efforts have been exhaustive. 


PREPARING TEACHERS 


It is impossible to prevent the attendance cf Catholic stu- 
dents at many of our larger non-Catholic universities. Aside 
from the profit, or, in certain cases, the liceity of this at- 
tendance, it is a matter of grave concern for the Catholic 
colleges and universities to equip and prepare students for 
work as teachers of scholastic philosophy. Popular lectures 
and lecture courses in university extension work will awaken 
a spirit of inquiry into the truths of scholastic philosophy, 
not only among Catholics, but among the instructors in non- 
Catholic institutions. The learning of a Bonaventure and 
a Thomas Aquinas attracted admiring throngs in the palmy days 
of the universities of Paris and Bologna. We cannot 
say that the fundamental principles of life in those days dif- 
fered from the true standards of today. Truth is one. The 
brilliant minds of that period taught and molded the young 
to live according to authority and law, because “obedience to 
law is liberty.” Would that the old-time training in phil- 
osophy might rise again to drive out of our “modern- 
thought” universities the slavery of an independence that is 
making so many of our young men not merely indifferent and 
careless Catholics, but enemies of all religion. 

Lester B. DoNAHUE, PH.D. 





SOCIOLOGY 


Liberty and Law 


— me liberty or give me death,” shouted Patrick 
Henry in the Virginia House of Burgesses, and the 
cry reechoed in thousands of hearts. Straightway the swords 
of patriots were hacking and hewing at the bonds of tyranny 
and to such purpose that in seven years America was free. 
Then our national forbears sat themselves down, pen in hand, 
and did what no other body of legislators ever did so well 
in so short a time. They codified the spirit of a great nation. 
So thoroughly did they divine the character of the colonies 
that were, and of the mighty nation that was to be, that 
their work has come down to us practically unchanged. 
Liberty, they held, was a pearl of great price, and the spirit 
of liberty, a virtue. America was the proud possessor of 
both, and it was their office to safeguard both, for themselves 
and their posterity. Success was the guerdon of their efforts, 
for liberty is still the heirloom of the land of the free, and 
the spirit of liberty is still the virtue of the vast majority of 
her people. Of the vast majority? Why not say of all? 


ALLotropic Forms 


Precisely because such a statement would not be true. 
The spirit of liberty that quickens the pulse of not a few 
so-called Americans is decidedly not a virtue. It is a vice. 
Liberty, like so many other gifts of nature, is not without its 
allotropic forms. There is a liberty that exalts, stimulates, 
nourishes; a liberty that degrades, emasculates, poisons. This 
latter kind is in reality license. Such a characterization best 
describes the freedom ambitioned by present-day innovators who 
are menacing the stability of our social fabric. 

“Freedom from all restraint” seems to be the only defini- 
tion of liberty acceptable to an ever-increasing portion of 
our citizens. Yet freedom from all restraint is a misfortune, 
a calamity, ruinous alike to citizen and State. For both, it 
means dissipation of energies, clashing of interests and other 
evils. This is recognized by men, except when religion and 
politics are in question. For instance, everyone admits that 
his favorite orchestra wins approval because it is strictly 
obedient to law. The pianist does not soar aloft in the 
“Marseillaise,” while the cornetist revels in the “Wacht am 
Rhein” and the violinist grows passionate over the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Tue ENGINEER’S LIBERTY 


As I have said, in the purely practical affairs of life, there 
is little difficulty in this matter. Did you ever converse with 
a railroad engineer who had an exceptionally good record 
for bringing his train in on time, and who did not let you 
know about it in the course of conversation? Yet the en- 
gineer did not frame the schedule. It was framed for him 
by others; he was bound to follow it and he was proud of 
his fidelity. How much of the glamour that surrounds the 
soldiers’ lives in the popular eye can be explained in no other 
way than by the fact that they are by profession “men sub- 
ject to authority.” These are only a few aspects of the 
splendor ordinis of the ancient sage that still engage the 
modern mind. Yet men there are, and in high position too, 
who laugh at the thought of being bound by the universal 
laws of nature, when the physical sanction of those laws is 
not in immediate prospect; they despise civil legislation 
except in so far as its bony fingers threaten their purses, 
their personal freedom or their lives. 
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Tue PERFECTION OF LIBERTY 


Only too many Americans entertain the mistaken notion 
that ability to choose evil and reject the good, pertains to 
the perfection of liberty. Such ability does not even pertain 
to the essence of liberty, considered in itself; it is rather an 
imperfection attendant upon the exercise of liberty by 
creatures who, though willing the good, are not averse to 
taking that good mixed with a superabundance of evil. True, 
in the present order of Providence, should a man lose the 
power to do wrong, he would also lose the power to do 
good; both powers are linked like the two sides of tapestry, 
one beautiful, the other ugly. This fact but accentuates the 
necessity of restraint. The spirited horse, with power for 
service and destruction, requires the curb more surely than 
the whip, else he will dash down the avenue, the wreckage of 
the carriage trailing behind. What the runaway horse is in 
the physical order, such is the man in the moral order, if he 
is not amenable to the dictates of authority. Without obe- 
dience to law, it is impossible for him to avoid grave errors, 
both in his personal economy and in his intercourse with 
others. Hence, when he attacks the principle of authority, 
he is merely vindicating his right to turn himself and the 
world topsy-turvy. 

LIBERTY AND OBEDIENCE 


The false view, that obedience to authority is not only 
unnecessary but also a positive disgrace to human nature, is 
shared unequally by two classes of men. First comes the 
knight of the red banner, who spurns authority and defies it 
when defiance lies in his power. Of him or to him we do not 
speak. Our present concern is rather with his first cousin, 
the man who has contracted the habit of feeling sheepish 
when caught following out the dictates of superiors; the 
man who is not unwilling to bend his neck to the yoke, but 
takes ample precautions not to be photographed in the act. 
His name is legion; you meet him every day. You recognize 
him by the deft way he has of tinting over the dull drab of 
obedience with the more brilliant hues of artificial but more 
popular motives. He begins his shifty tactics when still a 
high-school fledgling. “You are not on the football squad 
this year,” he is reminded. The emergency has been fore- 
seen: “Well, when a fellow’s mother has a weak heart, and 
she gets an attack every time she knows that he is playing 
football, I don’t see much choice left him about joining the 
squad.” Paragon of filial regard! Down deep in his heart 
he knows that his real reason for not joining the football 
squad is, that his parents have forbidden him to do so and 
his sense of duty rather than any other consideration compels 
obedience. He has won the crown of virtue, but he is 
ashamed to wear it, for he thinks it the symbol of slavery. 
He is a good boy, but certainly not a brave one. How long 
he will remain good is a problem which will depend largely 
on environment for solution, 


Tue INDIFFERENT ATTITUDE 


Suppose, however, that the answer is somewhat in his 
favor, yet in after years how often will he protest against an- 
other’s infraction of law, human and Divine. “What is the use 
of protest?” he will say: “it does not pay.” This is not the 
reason of his silence; he knows it is not; his conscience is 
annoying him, but he is ashamed to confess the possession 
of so “unmanly a thing.” He is playing false to self and 


State and God. It may be that such men as these do greater, 
because more insidious, harm to the general spirit of rever- 
ence for authority than the anarchist who strikes down an 
executive. The latter is electrocuted or hanged and his body 
is buried in quicklime, that men may shudder when they 





think of him and his deed. The former lives a life of high 
honor, enjoys prestige, and when he acts as if subjection to 
authority were an indifferent or a shameful thing, he illus- 
trates a doctrine that fructifies in anarchy. 


Tue Mora NECESSITY 


Obedience, however, is neither an indifferent nor a base 
thing. It is both mecessary and noble. A man does not 
barter the least portion of his birthright of liberty by putting 
himself, or rather leaving himself, under the happy moral ne- 
cessity of doing right and avoiding wrong. He does not 
degrade his manhood when he submits his intellect and will 
to the teaching of a Divinely established institution which 
says, “This thou shalt believe, that thou shalt do.” He does 
not become a groveler when he speaks with reverence of his 
country’s laws and refuses to violate them even when occa- 
sion promises secrecy and security. He is not less an Ameri- 
can for such action, but rather more, for his liberty is of the 
purest grade, unmixed with dross, a liberty which tends only 
onward and upward, and can never bring him down to the 
lower reaches of shame and of spiritual ruin. 

Hucu P. O’NEILL, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Field Afar brings the news that a new Catholic daily has 
been established; not the long-expected American Catholic daily 
in the English language, but a Chinese Catholic daily in China. 
The good tidings comes from Tientsin; and the daily, to judge 
by its name, is evidently to be abreast of the times. 


The journal is called The Social Welfare, Yih Shih Pao, 
and is connected with a weekly, the Public Welfare, Kwang 
Yih Pao, which is edited by Father Lebbe. The weekly 
issue is designated especially for Catholics, but the daily 
paper will have for its principal object the presentation of 
Catholic ideas to pagan minds. 


The enterprise has been launched by a Catholic association and 
its founders were content to begin the new publication with an 
initial subscription list of two thousand names. 





A brief conspectus of the number of nations engaged in the 
world war and the varying number of opponents against which 
each of these countries is under arms will be of value for a 
correct understanding of the European situation. Germany is 
at war with the following eight States: Russia, England, Bel- 
gium, France, Monaco, Montenegro, Serbia and Japan. Austria- 
Hungary adds Italy to the same list of foes. Bulgaria is at war 
with the six Powers: Russia, England, France, Italy, Mon- 
tenegro and Serbia, although no formal declaration of war has 
actually been made in regard to the first of these belligerents. 
Turkey is in conflict with the same six nations. On the side of 
the Allies: Russia, England, France, Montenegro and Serbia 
are at war with all the four Central Powers; Belgium, 
Monaco, and Japan, with only Germany and Austria-Hungary; 
Italy with Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. The total 
number of nations engaged is thirteen. The actual number of 
separate wars of one nation against another, which together 
make up the great world war, is twenty-nine. 





Scientific interest in the lost planets is waning, according to 
the London Chronicle. As for the new planets, astronomers 
are “bagging” so many that they are now seriously bethinking 
themselves of discontinuing their hunt for them. 


The planet Ambrosia, which has just been rediscov- 
ered after being lost since 1879, at the Barcelona Ob- 
servatory, is not the only lost planet. There are quite a 
number which have never been secn since they were dis- 
covered, and of late years the annual “bag” of these 
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planets, in some years over one hundred have been 
found, has so increased that astronomers have seriously 
considered the desirability of letting them severely alone, 
and utilizing for more important purposes the time and 
patience now to a large extent wasted on locating them. 
The staff of one German observatory in particular, we are 
told, devoted itself before the war to the mathematical elucida- 
tion of the elements of the new discoveries, “but so fast were 
the new planets tumbling into the photographic nets set for 
them that this observatory was becoming snowed under.” 





The Census Bureau’s summary of the statistics of railway 
and street car accidents in 1914, which has just been issued, 
shows a notable decline in casualties. The death rate from rail- 
way accidents and injuries is the lowest on record. Including 
the fatalities resulting from collisions between railway trains 
and vehicles at grade crossings, it totaled 7,062, or 10.7 per 
100,000 inhabitants of the registration area. In 1913 the number 
was 13; during the period 1906-1910 it averaged 15 per 100,000, 
Street-car accidents likewise reached their minimum, falling 
from 3.7 and 3.2 to 2.5 per 100,000. Nothing is said of the in- 
juries and deaths caused by automobiles which have doubtless 
taken a very large toll of human lives. It is gratifying to note 
that serious efforts have evidently been made to reduce the 
mortality due to accidents. We may mention in this connection 
that the country’s fire losses, as given by the /nsurance Press 
have likewise been considerably reduced, and during the past 
year were about $40,000,000 below the average of recent years, 
though still amounting to $172,670,000. In New York City 
there were some 1,000 fewer fires last year than during the pre- 
ceding year which appears to have been a banner year for con- 
flagrations, for the total loss in the United States amounted to 
$220,000,000. The statistics here quoted indicate that accidental 
loss of life and property can be greatly reduced by proper 
vigilance. 





Touching and full of vague yearning for the one true Church 
are the words of Reverend Ronald A. H. Knox, Chaplain Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Oxford, as quoted by the Jrish Monthly. 
The following is the conclusion of one of his sermons: 


It is not for us, the glamour of the Seven Hills, and the 
confidence of membership, living and actual, in the Church 
of the Ages; we cannot set our feet upon the Rock of Peter, 
but only watch the shadow of Peter passing by, and hope 
that it may fall on us and heal us. We shall bear the re- 
proach of the Catholic name, without enjoying the full 
privileges of the Catholic heritage. And yet, even now, we 
are not left without hope. Our needs have still a place in 
the compassionate heart of Mary, where she sits by her 
Father’s side; she has not forgotten her children, just be- 
cause they have run away from their schoolmaster, and un- 
learnt their lessons, and are trying to find their way home 
again, humbled and terrified in the darkness. Some of us 
have forgotten her, nay, blasphemed her; but she does not 
pray the less for them. 


What, we wonder on reading these pathetic words, can pre- 
vent the writer, and those similarly disposed, from returning at 
once to that Mother whose arms are outstretched to receive 
them? Why wander in the darkness without when confessedly 
they have no other goal than final return to her? There can be 
no peace, no fulness of joy, until that union has been effected, 
until they rest once more, like truant children, upon her mother’s 
heart. Why then delay the time of the reunion? The way to 
her is clear and open, her love for them is as ardent as it is 
sincere. 





As noted in another column, one of the far-reaching effects of 
the war is the presence at Harvard of a Catholic professor of 
Louvain, who is giving a series of lectures there on medieval 
philosophy. Among the “detached notes,” which one who has 





been attending the course translated and sent to the Evening 
Transcript, is the following encomium of scholastic philosophy : 


Scholastic philosophy, when all is said, constitutes a 
brilliant form of human thought, becatse its doctrines are 
founded on prudence and moderation. It is really a middle 
path between the thought of Plato and that of Aristotle. 
It corrects, with its Augustinian idealism, any tendency 
toward excess which might arise from the naturalism of 
Aristotle. The more one considers from every angle its 
compact body of doctrine, the more one is struck by the 
fact that it always escapes extremes and delights in middle 
solutions. Moderation characterizes its dynamism, for the 
principle of perfection which underlies the specificness of 
natural bodies is implied in extended matter. Moderation 
characterizes its realism, for it reconciles the individuality 
of existences with the abstract and universal character of 
ideas which attain to reality. Moderation characterizes its 
theory of science, for while it recognizes in intelligence a 
capacity for understanding the external world, it defines 
carefully the boundaries of human knowledge. And modera- 
tion is the keynote of its moral system in that it reconciles 
duty with happiness. For all these reasons and many 
others, scholastic philosophy is a humane philosophy, in 
which respect of human personality and love of clear ideas 
are striking and fundamental doctrines. 


Though the facts were carefully suppressed by the authorities, 
it is whispered that while the above papistical doctrine was 
being taught, the grave of Harvard’s Puritan founder was seen 
by trustworthy eye-witnesses to stir uneasily, and his statue to 
grow perceptibly grimmer. 





Considerable comment has been aroused by the legalizing of 
the sale of horse meat for food in Greater New York. That 
no sound or scientific argument can be urged against this action, 
is the stand taken by Dr. Haven Emerson, the Commissioner 
of Health. Horse meat, he informs us, is an article of food 
among many European nations and is even preferred to Ar- 
gentine beef by the inhabitants of Brussels: 


While the Health Department does not exactly recommend 
the eating of horse meat, we can see no harm in its use. 
The horse never has tuberculosis. It practically never com- 
municates a malignant disease to human beings. We shall 
take special care to prevent its being sold as veal or beef. 
If horse slaughter-houses are established they will receive 
the same careful inspection as others. 


A spokesman for “our dumb animals” violently reprobates 
the action taken by the New York Board of Health; but it is 
difficult to see what objection can be urged against it from his 
point of view, since no cruelty would be practised in fattening 
the otherwise starving animals now destined to serve further 
human needs. A Socialist editorial prefers to deal with the 
law in a sarcastic manner, aiming its blow as usual at the entire 
existing system. It sees in the new enactment a piece of 
obnoxious class legislation favoring exclusively the poorer ele- 
ments of our population, without considering the rich. It is 
true that poverty or economy would be the main reason for 
utilizing this new “privilege,” which is suggestive of extreme 
distress to the American mind. A general preference for horse 
meat over beef is not likely to be developed very soon. The 
Christian Herald writes: 


The average American will have to take some time to 
come up to the scientific ideas of the New York Health 
Board, and buy in the market, as a substitute for a fat steer 
or tender lamb, a rib roast of the record racer, or a sirloin 
steak of the coach horse of the millionaire, of Old Faithful, 
tired out at the ash cart, or of the hero who ran himself to 
death going to the fires. 


The intimate association of the horse with man creates in 
most minds a natural repugnance to the further use of the out- 
worn animal for human food. Yet this sentiment must not be 
confounded with a moral law. 





